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One of the denominations which is not incessantly 
appealing to its Sunday-schools to take the lesson 
helps of its own publication house in preference to 
all others is the United Brethren in Christ. The 
reason for this is, that it supplies so good lesson helps 
that they are attractive on their own merits, in spite 
of the competition of the undenominational press. 





Reports from members of Sunday-schools on their 
summer vacation are now in order. The Church 
Sunday School Teacher’s Weekly says, that “the 
little girl whose Sunday-school has just closed for the 
summer made her first visit on Sunday to Coney 
Island.” If the city churches will not offer induce- 
ments to the city children for Sunday afternoons, the 
city steamboat companies will. 





It is the church or the Sunday-school which does 
least in the winter which is surest to take a summer 
vacation. Where you find a church pre-eminently 
busy during the colder months of the year, having 
most frequent services, and making largest provision 
for gospel work among the people of its field, there 
you will finda church open all the year round. And 
the same principle applies to the Suaday-schools. The 
church or the Sunday-school which regularly closes 
for the season in summer or in winter is never the 
best of its class when its doors are open. 


More or less of one’s character is always shown in 
the handwriting ; but the sex is not always made 
known where the character is. There are masculine 
women and there are feminine men. We are con- 





stantly receiving requests for information from those 
who sign only the initial letter of their Christian 
name. These communications are perplexing to us. 
If we reply “ My dear Sir” we may offend a strong- 
minded woman. If we say “My dear Madam,” we 
are in danger of disturbing an effeminate young man. 
If only our correspondents would let us know if J. 
stands for John or Julia, and M. for Moses or Miriam, 
we should be saved a great deal of wild guessing, 
and they might escape the mortifying intelligence 
that a careful study of their handwriting only genders 
increased doubt of their gender. 


Because Luther said that the Christian was not 
made for the sake of the sacrament, but the sacra- 
ment instituted for the sake of the Christian, it does 
not follow that, in Luther’s opinion, the Christian 
stands in no need of the sacrament. Nor did Christ, 
when he declared that the Sabbath was made for 
man, blot out the Sabbath from the week, or abrogate 
its observance. Nevertheless, some people profess to 
be unable to see any distinction between that which is 
given them to use, aud that which they need not use 
at all. Because air was made for animals, and not 
animals for air, they might conclude that breathing 
is a quite unnecessary employment. Thus he who 
refuses to benefit by God’s good gifts, from the great- 
est to the smallest, is doubly unfortunate in that he 
pot only misses the present blessing, but puts himself 
into a perverse cundition which is likely to drag him 
farther and farther downward. Instead of asking 
what he must do, he ought rather to open his eyes to 
see what he may do. 

There is often a very marked difference between 
our happy thoughts and our second thoughts. The 
quick words and the hasty actions which follow 
the first impulee of the mind are likely to be very 
diff rent from the more careful utterances and the 
more deliberate deeds which are founded upon reflec- 
tion. But all second thoughts are by no means better 
than all first thoughts. Sometimes a warm word of 
unstinted kindness springs instantly to the lips, or a 
noble deed is done in obedience to the first and best 
impulse of the heart, when deliberation and refleciion 
would have stifled both word and deed under a hun- 
dred cowardly considerations of prudence and discre- 
tion. Fortunately, conscience is even more alert than 
the swiftest thought, so that we can tell, on the 
instant, whether the first impulse ought to be obeyed 
or not. If it isa right one, it may be that every 
moment of delay will weaken it. We should not 
forget that the devil is just as ready to make use of 
the “stop and consider” argument as he is to hurry 
us into instant yielding to swift temptation. 


One of the most striking examples of the speedy 
failure which is likely to follow any attempt to build 
up a lasting household establishment on earth, is to 
be found in the single matter of the disposition of 
private libraries. It seems almost inevitable that all, 
the large private collections of books shall come, 
within fifty years, either to the auction-block or to the 
shelves of the public library ; and this rule seems as 
universal in conservative England as among the less 
stationary population of our own country. Besides 
the sound general lesson which this fact teaches us 
concerning the vanity of human wishes, it offers 
another special hint which collectors of books or 





household goods should not forget—that an auction 
sale or other dispersion is often a pitilessly accurate 
revelation of a man’s own personal character. If 
every man thought, when buying books, pictures, or 
household adornments, of the rap of the auctioneer’s 
hammer upon his coffin-lid, there would be far fewer 
purchases, by collectors of reputed tastes, of rare 
editions of the dramatists of the Restoration, or of 
priceless impressions of suppressed medieval en- 
gravings. 





Do you have at your home one of those folding 
collections of texts of Scripture arranged for every 
day of the month? Is it where you are sure to see 
it each morning? And is its leaf turned each day, 
so that its timely suggestion or its encouraging 
promise comes home to you with its peculiar appro- 
priateness in all freshness of inspired and inspiring 
help? There is comfort in the words thus brought to 
the mind, and there is counsel also. Hearts that were 
aching with the burden which the restless night had 
not removed have been soothed with the sweet assu- 
rances of the unfailing love and the matchless tender- 
ness of the divine Friend, as the morning light shone 
on the daily text of the “Silent Comforter.” When 
the troubled soul has questioned: “ Is there no relief 
from this burden? Is the dread of this hour to be 
realized, without a possibility of hope? Must this 
treasure be yielded? Is the old dreariness to return 
after this glimpse of better things?” the answer has 
come back in the texts for the day: “ Fear not: fer 
I have redeemed thee, I have called thee by thy 
name; thou art mine. When thou passest through 
the waters I will be with thee; and through the rivers 
they shall not overflow thee: when thou walkest 
through the fire thou shult not be burned; neither 
shall the flame kindl. upon thee. For I am the Holy 
One of Israel, thy Saviour.” “I will not fail thee, 
nor forsake thee.” And the heart has had new hope 
and new strength for its new day’s struggle and 
endurances. The child of God needs the words of 
God in daily timeliness to his daily needa. 


FAITH BETTER THAN FUNDS. 


“ Lord, increase our faith!” is a proper prayer for 
the disciples of Jesus. But where is a warrant fur 
the prayer, “ Lord, increase our funds”? Yet, the 
latter prayer is a great deal more common than the 
former. Is it a wise prayer? Is it a safe one? 

It was in a Bible class. The lesson for the day was 
“The Rich Man and Lazarus.” Its discussion was 
after this sort, between the teacher and his scholars: 
Was the rich man lost because he was rich? No. 
Was Lazarus saved because he was poor? No. Is 
there any sin in the fact of being rich? No. Is 
there any merit in the fact of being poor? No. 
Ought we ever to pray for poverty? No. Ought 
we ever to pray for riches? The auswer to that 
question did not come so promptly. After a little, 
one said, ‘‘ Well, that depends—” “Why didn’t the 
other ‘depend’? You were all quick to say we 
oughtn’t to pray for poverty, why are you lees con- 
fident of the unwisdom of praying for riches?” “ But 
we might glorify God by riches,” said one. “ How 
do you know that you couldn’t glorify God by 
poverty? Well, but we might do good with money. 
How? By giving it to the needy, and by aiding 
good eauses. Do you know of any needy persons? 
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Do you know of any good causes which ought to 
receive aid? Yes, indeed. Why, then, don’t you 
ask the Lord to send the money directly to them? 
Why should you want to be the ‘ middle man’ in the 
transaction? Is that the way to feel and to pray? 
Are you to count the Lord dependent on your good 
offices for the supply of his needy children, or for the 
aiding of causes he loves? Do you now use every 
dollar he gives you as a trast to be accounted for to 
him? Would you give away every added dollar of 
ycur income, if y.ur receipts were largely increased ? 
or would you use the greater share for yourself, and 
but a emall portion in charities? Is not a prayer for 
riches always a selfish prayer, in whatever phrase it 
may be shaped? If you want to do good with the 
powers and the funds already in your possession, do it. 
If you want to have others helped beyond your ability 
to aid them, pray that the help may come to them. 
Do not condition your prayer for them on a per- 
centage to yourself of all that God sends for their 
relief. Yur need is evidently a need of more faith, 
not of more funds.” Is there not a lesson in this 
truth for those outside of that Bible class? 

Riches are at the best a temptation, a hindrance, 
an entanglement, in the Christian life. The love of 
them is a root of every evil. The care of them is an 
added responsibility, and an increase of labor. There 
is no such danger in faith, It is not that they who 
have riches are shut out from hope of salvation ; but 
it is that they who “trust in riches” shall hardly 
“enter into the kingdom of God.” Christians who 
find themselves possessed of wealth can pray for added 
grace in their added need. They can hope to be sus- 
tained under their pre:sing burden, and to be 
delivered out of their peculiar temptations. By faith 
they can so use the “mammon of unrighteousness” 
that it shall become a “treasure in heaven” when 
they have done with the things of earth. But their 
position is never an enviable one. Their lot is always 
one not to be desired. And as a rule this is manifest 
to the world. Dean Swift said, “We can see 
what God thinks of wealth by observing to whom he 
gives it.” There are those who have both funds and 
faith in abundance; but they are not a common 
sight. In any case their faith is more t» be desired 
than their funds; its practical value is far greater, 
and so is its comfort. 

He who thinks that riches are to be desired, to be 
prayed for, isin danger of trusting in riches. His 
peril is greater than that of the man who already has 
wealth. “They that will be rich”—they that would 
be rich ; they that want to be rich; they that pray 
to be rich—“ fall into temptation and a snare, and 
into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown 
men in destruction and p:rdition.” Wh» would 
deliberately pray for riches, or even long for riches, 
in the face of such a warning of danger as that? 
The mistake of the Christian who longs for riches is 
in thinking that money has some power in itself; or 
that, at all events, it can be surely depended upon as 
an azency for good. Of what use is a bag of gold 
tied to a man’s feet when he is swimming for his 
life? How much money would buy water for a 
famishing man in a lonely desert? Can you name 
the price in dollars and cents of the word of sym- 
pathy and cheer for which a heavy heart is aching 
and breaking? Faith can give help in all such 
emergencies. Money cannot. God can be heard 
from the ocean, from the desari, and from the bed- 
chamber. He is able and ready to supply every lack 
of his children, when all the wealth of the world 
would be unavailing for their rescue and support. 
If it is for your own welfare and happiness that you 
desire wealth, you may be sure that God is to be de- 
pended on as the bankers are not ; that faith is to be 
preferred above funds as a means of unfailing good 
to you. If it is for others that you want the benefits 
of wealth, your faith in their behalf ought surely to 
be worth more than their share of your annual income 
would be in case you had large riches. 

In the support of the great missionary societies, 
and the other Christian beneficences of the day, the 





prayers of the faith-filled are worth more {than the 
funds of the purse-filled. It would certainly be 
better for you to secure through your living faith 


twenty donations of a hundred dollars each in aid of | i 


a worthy charity, than for you to give a thousand 
dollars to that charity if you had the money to give. 
The exercise of your faith would bring no risk with 
it. The possession of the cash would. Therefore it 
is that the prayer, “Lord, increase our faith!” is 
safer and better than “ Lord, increase our funds!” 
Those who are really bant on doing good to the 
needy find that God opens the way for the supply of 
those wants which press most heavily on their hearts 
for relief. Christians in moderate circumstances not 
only give most themselves, but their faith secures 
most giving from others. If the number of rich 
Christians were largely increased in our churches 
there would doubtless be less done for the poor, and 
less given to benevolent causes, through those 
churches ; for the increased dependence on the funds 
would be felt in the diminishing of faith and the 
lessening of faith-filled workers. 

Why, “Uncle Johnny Vassar” unquestionably 
secured, directly and indirectly, through his simple 
faith, a larger aggregate of contributions to the cause 
of Christ than came, or than can come, from the 
funds accumulated by A. T. Stewart or William B. 
Astor. If George Miller had chosen funded wealth, 
rather than a daily supply of faith, for the support 
of his orphan houses, thousands of children would 
have lacked the care they have had through his un- 
failing trust in God; for no man ever gave for such 
a work as large a sum as he has been privileged to 
wisely direct by faith. Yung Wing, as a poor Chinese 
lad, had faith in large measure. Through that faith 
he prevailed on the Chinese government to appro- 
priate funds by the million for the Christian project 
dearest to his heart. His faith was better than funds. 
It secured them in abundance when they were needed 
—as God whom he trusted recognized the need. 

So it may be with you in your sphere. Whatever 
you need for your own true welfare God is ready to 
give to you—according to your faith. Whatever he 
sees to be needed for his cause, and for objects of your 
sympathy and compassion, he is ready, at your call, 
to send to them, according—as in the other case—to 
your faith. Your lack is rather of faith than of funds ; 
let your prayer be in recognition of this fact. 


THE CARE OF BOOKS. 


Nearly all intelligent users of books agree in 
assigning to them, consciously or unconsciously, a sort 
of personality. From Cicero to Hamerion, literature 
is full of tributes to the friendship of books, tributes 
whose force even the most hasty reader can see and 
feel. Few other perscnal possessions become so dear 
to their owners, and few, certainly, exert an influence 
in any sense so potent, whether at home or in the 
community. Both sentimental and practical con- 
siderations unite, therefore, in calling upon us to pay 
attention to the care of books. The attention we 
bestow upon them shows the value we attach to them, 
and becomes a real aid in forming character. 

It is the most important item in the care of books, 
in public collections or private, in the largest libra- 
ries or the smallest, that they should be made acces- 
sible. Books out of sight or out of reach have even 
less value than that of a spectacle; and certainly 
those who cannot conveniently read books are not 
likely to feel that sense of companionship which 
comes after familiarity with them. Certain restric- 
tions are necessary, wherever books are collected for 
use, but such restrictions should be reduced to the 
lowest number. Wherever possible, readers, whether 
at home, or in the public collection, should not only 
be permitted to handle the particular book they 
wish to examine with a view to reading, but should 
also be allowed to browse, so to speak, among the 
shelves. The advantages of book-using are almost 
directly proportionate to the accessibility of the 
volumes. With this in mind, they should be well clas- 
sified, with a view to the reader’s information and 





convenience. Who has not spent tedious hours of 
hunting for the desired book, even in the smallest 
collections? In large public libraries classification 
is absolutely essential, and its absence in Sunday- 
school libraries reduces the collection to an indis- 
tinguishable mass, of whose quality the reader can 
judge only by samples taken at hap-hazard. When 
the books have been made accessible and wisely 
classified, their custodian will hardly need to be 
reminded to see that they should ba neatly kept, by 
himeelf and their individual users. He should bear 
in mind, however, that dust is not the only enemy 
to ba encountered. Insects or worms are sometimes 
still more destructive, and in some localities it is not 
safe to leave books upon the shelves without frequent 
removal and examination. 

In the handling of a book by the individual, it is 
not well to lay down too many minute rules. Its 
usefulness is always the principal thing to be sought, 
and its preservation and ordinary treatment are to 
be made subject to those rules which shall best secure 
this end. A book is not a fetich or an oracle; and 
too great fussiness in its care may defeat the very 
ends for which it was made. Bibliomaniac zeal 
which insists that books shall be left with uncut 
leaves, and expends its energies in the collection of 
practically worthless varieties, is very far removed 
from real love of books. In general, however, the 
reader will treat his books with respectful care, in 
whatever ways he seeks to avail himself of their con- 
tents. Most persons of careful tastes dislike to turn 
down a leaf; to risk breaking the back of a book 
by laying it open, page down; or to disfigure it 
greatly by pencilings or other markings. Again, 
brown-paper covers are an abomination to some and 
a delight to others. In all these things, as in the 
matter of copious copying, manuscript indexes, etc., 
the experience and taste of the individual is the 
best guide. But he will be pretty sure to discover 
that slovenly habits are no more commendable in 
book-reading than anywhere else, and that, so far as 
marking the page and writing indexes is concerned, 
the memory is likely to prove a better friend than 
the lead-pencil or the always fragmentary manuscript 
index to one’s reading. 

In addition to these few hints on the care of books, 
it should be eaid that some books ought not to be 
cared for at all, so far as preservation is con- 
cerned, but ought to be put out of the way as soon 
as possible. Of the reading-matter which has come 
to any ordinary house, in the passage of years, it is 
pretty safe to say that the paper-maker has the best 
claim to at least twenty-five per cent. of the books, 
and ninety per cent. of the pamphlets. This paper- 
maker’s share sometimes goes to torture poor inmates 
of hospitals and almshouses ; sometimes it remains to 
debase its more respectable companions by its vul- 
garizing influence. It may not be noxious, it is 
simply superfluous. But the weeding-time belongs 
to the care of books just as much as it does to the 
care of a garden. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Now is the time when in city Sanday-z:chools there is 
greatest difficulty in procuring substitate teachers, because 
of the absence from home of so many of those who are in 
charge of classes. The best teachers commonly provide 
substitutes in advance; in other cases, the superintendent 
takes the best available material from the Bible classes, 
or from among the visitors of the day. Another plan is 
thus stated by an associate superintecdent of the largest 
Sunday-school in Philadelphia: 


At the close of the opening worship, on signal from myself, 
ali the classes without teachers that day quietly pass into the 
lecture-room, and I become their teacher. Last Sunday the 
class nombered seventy-three. Of course there are various 
grades of scholars in such a class, but I am of the opinion that 
the p!an is a good one, and will result in good; for the class is 
sure to get the lesson of the day, which we are not always sure 
of in drawing for teachers from our visitors. I merely men- 
tion it so that you can speak of it in your Notes on Open Letters 


if itis worth mentioning. Some superintendent may be helped 
by the hint. 


It is better to have a large class well taught, than to 
have a number of small classes in the hands of incom- 
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petent teachers, Of course it would be unwise to put 
very young scholars and adults into one class, but several 
classes of different ages from the same department of the 
school might safely be brought together. 

The more real the story of Jesus and his disciples can 
be made to children, the greater power its teachings will 
have over their hearts and lives. While he was on earth 
Jesus loved the little ones, and they were ready to love 
and trust him. He took them in his arms and blessed 
them. He set them before his disciples as an example 
and asa charge. Children jcined in giving him a glad 
welcome to Jerusalem; and he called their hosannas 
“perfected praise.” It is true now as it was then, that 
unless the older ones receive the kingdom of God as a 
little child they shall in no wise enter therein. Ther- is 
therefore an ability in the minds of the little ones to 
receive the truth concerning Jesus acceptably ; and there 
is a gain to us all in observing how they receive it. A 
lady correspondent from Vermont tel!s pleasantly as fo!- 
lows of a child’s idea of the disciples as a group of chi'dren 
under a loving teacher: 

In a mission home for children near London, England, the 
Christian lady in charge, with her helpers, took the little ones to 
church one Sunday morning. It being communion Sunday, the 
bread and wine were placed on the table, and the children 
noticed it. When coming home, they asked what it meant. The 
lady told them that in the evening (when it was customary for 
the smaller children to gather in her parlor) she would tell them. 
So they waited until after supper, when the bell rang for the 
classes to assemble, and the wee ones came running to the parlor, 
each one eager to get a place near their much loved teacher, as 
all were allowed to choose their seats; some would sit on the 
floor at the teacher’s feet, and some would get up into a chair 
next her, while others sat on thesofa. When all were seated, and 
the teacher had in a few simple words asked the Good Shepherd 
to take these little lambs in his arms and bless them, the chil- 
dren reminded her of her promise in the morning. So she 
told them of the Lord’s Supper, giving the narrative from John’s 
Gospel in his own words. As she told of the beloved dis- 
ciple leaning on the bosom of Jesus, to illustrate it she took two 
of the little ones and placed them on the sofa in the Eastern 
mode of sitting or reclining at table. At this one little fellow 
on the floor looked up, his face all aglow, and said, “‘I should 
like to have been Johnny.” We wondered if the disciple had 
ever been ealled “Johnny” before. And since then we have 
had reason to believe that that little fellow (now a good big 
boy) has taken that divine Friend for his own Saviour, and has 
has learned to love him who ‘hath loved us, and given him- 
self for us.” 


How to study a lesson, and how to teach it, are ques 
tions which continually present themselves afresh to the 
Sunday-school teacher. They are questions easier asked 
than answered ; but it is better to ask them over and over 
again than to try to ¢) on without an answer to them. 
A teacher from Ohio writes: 

If not asking too much, I would like you to give me the best 
plan of preparing a lesson to teach. What helps should I use, 
outside of The Sunday School Times, and which are best ? 

In the first place, know what tue lesson is that you pi2- 
pose to teach. Then ask Him who inspired that lesson 
to show you what it means, and how you are to use it. 
Only the Holy Spirit can enable you to understand any 
passage of Scripture as you ought to understand it. He 
can thus enable you. He will, if you go to him in faith. 
Your prayer should be specific. Ask the Holy Spirit to 
make the meaning and the uses of that lesson clear to 
you. Trusting in his guidance, look carefully at the 
words of the text. Find out the meaning of such of 
them as you are not familiar with, by the help of an 
English dictionary or a Bible dictionary. In studying 
the text, consider who wrote it, to whom it was written, 
and under what circumstances. Look out parallel and 
illustrative passages by the help of marginal references. 
Look carefully to ascertain what special truths are taught 
in that lesson which have an application to our day and 
generation, Think over yourscholars individually. Con- 
sider them in their peculiar occupations, surroundings, 
temptations, and needs. Ask yourself how these lesson 
truths bear on those scholars one by one. Then think of 
illustrations which may make those truths clearer to the 
scholars. Plan questions which will quicken their minds 
to get the meaning of the lesson-text and the appli- 
cation of its teachings to themselves individually. 
Then decide as to the time you can take for the 
different parts of the lesson, and see to it that you 
do not give too great prominence to one part to the 
neglect of others. In all this work a reference Bible, 
a concordance, and a Bible dictionary, with such notes 
and comments and illustrations as are fernished in 
The Sunday School Times, are quite sufficient for the 
average teacher. One of the Oxford Teacher’s Bibles, 
indeed, contains all that is needed in connection with a 
good lesson periodical. 





WHATSOEVER. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 

One day in stress of need, I prayed, 
“ Dear Father, thou hast bid me bring 
All wants to thee ; so, unafraid, 

I ask thee for this little thing, 

Round which my hopes so keenly cling. 
And yet, remembering what thou art, 

So dread, so wondrous, so divine, 
I marvel that I have the heart 

To tell thee of this wish of mine! 


“Thy heavens are strewn with worlds on worlds, 
Thy star-dust powders reachless space ; 
System on system round thee whirls, 
Who sittest in the central place 
Of Being: while before thy face 
The universe hangs like a bead 
Of dew, upon whose arc is shown, 
With but reflected flash indeed, 
Gcdhood’s magnificence alone ! 


“ And when I think—our world’s but one 

Small world amid the countless band, 
That in its daily course doth run 

Its golden circuit through thy hand, 

And that its peopled myriads stand 
Always before thee, even as I, 

Sad suppliants in their misery dumb, 
Waiting for every hour’s supply,- 

[ wonder that J dare to come! 


‘“‘f could not come, but for thy word 
That says I may, in reverent fear, 
Approach, and through thy grace be heard ; 
Therefore, to-day, [ venture near 
And bring the suit, to me so dear ; 
Remembering what thy Christ hath said, 
And reading it with faith aright, 
That every hair upon my head 
Bears its own number in his sight. 


‘ The thing I ask thee for,—how small, 
How trivial must it seem to thee! 

Yet, Lord, thou knowest, who knowest all, 
It is no little thing to me, 
So weak, so human as I be! 

Therefore I make my prayer to-day, 
And as a father pitieth, then, 

Grant me this little thing, I pray, 


Through the one sacred Name. Amen!” 


I had my wish: the little thing, 
So needful to my heart’s content, 
Was given to my petitioning, 
And comforted, [ onward went 
With tranquil soul, wherein were bient 
Trust and thanksgiving: for I know 
Now, as I bad not known before, 
The whatsoever’s meaning: so 
I cavil not nor question more! 


THE OFFICE OF CATECHISING. 


BY PROFESSOR T. W. COIT, D.D. 


The brief sketch of the history of catechising, given in a 
previous paper, may certainly serve to show that cate- 
chising is no new thing, under the old dispensation, as 
weilas in the new. It msy also evince the tendency of such 
a practice, not only in preserving religion from age to 
age, but in keeping its fundamental elements distinctly 


in view, and in producing unanimity respecting them ;- 


thus aiding one of our Lord’s most cherished wishes, that 
his disciples may ever be at one (John 17: 21). 

But it is desirable, besides, to show somewhat more 
particularly how catechising developed itself in the 
Christian church; and how the church, so to speak, 
handled it. 

Are there any direct allusions to it in the Christian 
Scriptures? There are certainly allusions to the basis or 
groundwork of catechetical instruction in the epistle to 
the Hebrews. In the fifth chapter, we meet with a 
distinct allusion to “ the first principles of the oracles of 
God,” and also tothe persons for whom those elementary 
truths were especially intended,—“ such as have need of 
milk, and not of strong meat.’ In the sixth chapter, the 
apostle is very urgent that such principles be not rested 
in, as if they were sufficient to complete the Christian 
character. Repentance from dead works, and faith 
towards God, in those who had hitherto had faith in any- 
thing or everything beside; its practical illustration, in 
outward action, by baptism and the laying on of hands; 
its corroboration, by advancing to a full belief in the 
resurrection of the dead and of eternal judgment,—this out- 
line is, doubtless, sufficient for the beginning of a Chris- 
tian character. But the full-grown Christian—or, as the 
phrase was once used, rhetorically and not metaphysically, 
the perfect Christian—must have something more and 
higher. He must advance to a virtue which transcends 


faith, the virtue of hope; and finally to one which tran- 





scends and outlives both, immortal charity, or love. This 
is the virtue which, as an apostle demonstrates, enables 
one to appreciate its celestial counterpart, the love of 
Christ ; and which fills the sou!, dwelling on that match- 
less subject for contemplation with a fullness absolutely 
divine (Eph. 3 : 19). 

This is “the rise and progress” of religion in the 
human soul, as sketched by an apostolic mind; and it is 
by no means difficult to take in the whole picture, as such 
a mind has portrayed it. There is a beauty, too, as well 
as logical consecution in it. It has features of attraction 
as it opens, and it grows upon our esteem and affection 
till its coronation commands our homage as a triumph ,— 
a triumph of the noblest description, the preparation of a 
soul for fellowship with the Father of heaven and bis 
redeemirg Son (1 John 1: 3). 

But is there any scripiural proof that such a thecry of 
the Christian life was reduced to practice in apostolic 
times? I think there is, and will now produce a proof, 
which, to say the least of it, gives us a strong hint of its 
existence. Suppose I were to say that one of the very 
Gospels (and by parity of reasoning a// its fellows) was 
primarily intended for one who had gone through his 
prelimin:ry instruction in “the first principles of the 
oracles of God,” and was now ready for that tuition 
which would bring him forth into the world a full-formed 
disciple, equipped for any conflict with temptation, and 
the burden and hazard of every duty. Such a gospel is 
certainly that of ‘‘ Luke, the beloved physician,” and a 
devoted attendant of St. Paul, who, unfaltering, adhered 
to him to his final hours. 

In the sctual introduction of his Gospe),—the very 
place where such a hint might be looked for,— Luke tells 
us, why especially he wrote what we call a gospel, but 
what he himself called a treatise (Acts1:1). It was not 
written for the world at large, like books put forth by 
modern publishers, It was not written for the church at 
large ; though the church at lay ge, doubtless, adopted and 
exdorsed it for general ussge. It was intended for an 
individual. The evangelist had a friend, whom he so 
highly esteemed as to call him by a title which we 
should think high enough for a governor of one of our 
stater,—a ‘“‘ most excellent” personage. And this friend 
was, or had been, a Christian catechumen. This fact 
comes out in the fourth verse of that introduction, where 
the cause aud design of a work might be expected to be 
spoken of, as we speak of such things in modern pre facer. 
He there calls Theophilus a catechumen, one might a' most 
say technically ; for the word translated “instructd,” in 
the verse alludid to, may undcubtediy be translated 
“ catechised.” 

So the Gospel of Luke, if one may say thus, was 
secondsry to direct catechetical instruction, and was de- 
signed as a history of early Christianity, to carry on and 
carry out such instruction to higher and evident as well 
as striking results; to give an incipient Christian such a 
view of that history as would strengthen his faith, elevate 
his hope, and confirm his charity. Yet even there the 
tuition of the evangelist did not rest satisfied. He 
added a second “ treatise,” to his first one, to give his 
attempt a coronation. The phrase “former ireatise” 
implies, of course, that the Acts is a secondary treatise 
in the line of its predecessor. And in ‘his treatise he 
would carry forward his pupil in church history, till he 
introduced him to the opening of its achievements in the 
city of Rome, the center of a then world-wide empire. 

The evangelist must have been himself a pupil of St. 
Paul; for it is supposed, by most respectable critics, that 
the epistle to the Hebrews is the substance of that day- 
long and elaborate discourse which Paul delivered to his 
Jewish brethren at Rome (Acts 28: 23), and that Luke 
took notes of that discourse, and wrote them out as his 
amanuensis. There is nothing violent in such a suppo- 
sition; in fact, the style of the epistle rather accords 
with it. It begins like a speech, rather than a letter, and 
sounds like a great forensic argument, rather than an 
epistolary exhortation. Well, if this thought is ad- 
missible, Luke could hardly fail to have adopted Paul’s 
outline of a Christian’s beginning and advances, as de- 
picted in that epistie; and if called to exhibit that out- 
line practically, would do so with fidelity. We have his 
fulfillment of such a plan in his Gospel, and The Acts of 
the Apostles. 

The Gospel was specifically addressed tc, and designed 
for,a catechumen. And the Acts is but a continuation 
of the scheme with which the Gospel was undertaken. 
The whole was an exemplified plan of that sysiem of 
Christian education which began as Paul, in bis second 
epistle to Timothy, represented it should do, in child- 
hood, and was to be continued till the day of “strong 
meat’ (to use his own dietetic phraseology), that is, uxtil 
dcctrine in its full and broad expansion could be prop- 
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erly comprehended, appreciated, embraced, and clung to; 
till doctrine could produce a Christian who, like Paul 
himeelf, would keep not so much faith as a virtue, but 
The Faith, as a trust of the most sacred and inestimable 
value (2 Tim. 4:7.) Christian character without doc- 
trine,—Christian character not erected upon doctrine,— 
mere emotional influences and ephemeral sensations, is a 
sort of character which the Bible does not contemplate. 
It is the truth, which, as has been said, by our Lord 
himself, is the great instrument of sanctification (John 
17: 17); and not frames and feelings, sighs and aspira- 
tions. It is faith, and not feeling, which justifies, Emo- 
tional religion is doubtless important, if not necessary ; 
but the emotions must be awakened and sustained by 
substantial trath, and not by fancies and imaginations, 
which exhaust themselves over amatory hymns or an 
impassioned diary. In other words, they must have a 
solid foundation to work from and fall back upon, or 
they will fare as the house erected on the sand did, which 
fell prostrate because it was not storm-proof. The reli- 
gious life is sometimes represented as a battle with the 
elements, “ When thou passest through the waters, I 
will be with thee,” said the Lond to Israel (Isa, 43: 2). 
Sometimes, as a battle with mailed warriors, which re- 
quires the matchless “sword of the Spirit.” Even Christ 
himself is represented as a captain, and we as his enlisted 
soldiers. To suppose the life which is pictured out by 
such formidable imagery is but a strife in one’s own 
bosom, is to unfit its disciples for their severest struggles, 
and to expose them to discomfitures which may be well- 
pigh fatal. 

Such conceptions as these, the primitive church, with 
the patterns set before her in Scripture, formed of the 
Christian life, and never imagined it to be a fanciful 
theory or an idealized abstraction. It treated it as an 
embodiment of facts, from its earliest beginning. Accord- 
ingly it had catechumens like Timothy, the spiritual son 
of Paul, and Theophilus, the ward or relative of Luke. 
It arranged them into distinct and separate classes, and 
these classes were four in number, like the classes of a 
modern college. (Bingham’s Antiq., Book X., chap. 2.) 
The first was a class privately instructed, without the 
church ; for we must never forget, here, that the primi- 
tive church had to deal with multitudes, to whom Chris- 
tianity was an entire, not to say a disreputable, novelty. 
The second class was called that of hearers. This class 
had been so far advanced by private instruction as to be 
fitted for public instruction; for hearing the Scriptures 
read and sermons preached. The third class was that of 
kneelers, who knelt after the sermon was over, were par- 
ticularly prayed for, and received a very old-fashioned 
benediction with the laying on of ministerial hands. The 
JSourth, or (as we might say) the senior class, was called 
the class of competents ; because they were competent, 
not for baptism, but for an application for baptixm. On 
application they were thoroughly examined, and if 
deemed qualified in knowledge and in temper, were ad- 
mitted to that holy sacrament. 

How considerately careful, how thoroughly systematic, 
how logically consecutive, how disciplinary and search- 
ing, such a preparatory course for membership in any 
asa ciation whatever! How came the primitive church 
to have any conception of it as a propriety, any purp»se 
of accomplishing it as a high expediency, if not a grave 
necessity? It did not spell it out, as one among two 
hundred and eighty-eight possibilities,—the number of 
sects among the ancient philosophers, and which, as a 
precedent, might entitle Christianity to quite as great a 
number of choices for her own subdivisions. No, it had 
before it Paul’s definition of a church as a treasure- 
house ef truth, and of its use of truth as the grand work 
of an education (paideia), which was to begin even in 
childhood. It had before it (to speak in a modern way) 
St. Paul’s platfurm as exemplified domestically in the case 
of Timothy, by his mother and grandmother; and scho- 
lastically in the case of Theophilus, by his tutor, St. Luke. 
And it acted upon the evidence presented for its con- 
templation, by drawing out a scheme, which the inex- 
perienced have, no doubt, complained of, as smacking of 
the formal precision and stiffness of academic discipline. 

Let it be granted that there was a little too much of 
law and rule about it. Have we, in our bold days, the 
zeal and the fortitude to carry out such a scheme, or even 
to commend it? We have a new book, almost every 
week, upon education, especially upon the education of 
young children. And we have easier material, too, to 
work upon ; for the primitive church was side by side 
with heathenism, with predominant heathenism, with 
persecuting heathenism, and lived hardly a life of suf- 
ferance. Yet we have, in one sense, the same material to 
deal with. The “old Adam” is just as prevalent, just as 
brassy, and just as obstinate as ever; and if we were to 





try a little more of the catechetical system, and a little 
less of the system of amusement by story-telling and 
declamation (for I have heard in a Sunday-school room 
what might be called stump-speeches), might not the 
church actually thrive in a more permanent and reliable 
manner? Let us hear good Dr. Usher sgain, and 
weigh his counsel about the value of cateche'ical instruc- 
tion: “Great scholars, possibly, may think that it 
standeth not so well with their credit, to stoop thus low, 
atd to spend so much of their time, in teaching these 
rudiments and first principles of the doctrine of Christ. 
But they should consider that the laying of the foun- 
dation skillfully, as it is the matter of greatest impor- 
tance in the whole building, so it is the masterpiece of 
the wisest builder. ‘According to the grace of God 
which is given unto me, as a wise master-builder I have 
laid the foundation,’ saith the great apostle” (Usher’s 
Answer to a Jesuit), Let us remember, too, what Pius IV. 
said, when he drew up his preface to the famous Trent 
Catechism: “The age is sadly sensible what injury the 
Protestants have done to the Church of Rome, not only 
by their tongues, but by their catechisms.” (Grier’s Epi- 
tome of Councils, p. 334.) Let us remember also, that 
Luther was not content with a catechism for the 
clergy and school-masters, he must have another for the 
common people and children. (Hagenbach, Hist. of Doc., 
2: 161, 162.) And let us not forget that the Church of 
England, emerging from the shackles of Popery, expected 
her clergy to preach but a single sermon on Sun- 
day, and to occupy the time and place now devoted to an 
afternoon sermon, with children and domestics. 

Nowadays people want too much haranguing in reli- 
gion. They hear it in the forum and around the ballot- 
box, and they have come to expect, not tosay demand it, 
in the church. They do not expect a school-master to 
teach their children grammar aud geography and math- 
ematics —no, not even history—in this style. The cate- 
chetical system prevails in owr scholastic ins'itutions ; 
and none other would there be called legitimate, or be 
submitted to. But in the church, which is God’s scho- 
Isstic institution to educate us for a better world, religion 
must be driven into people as politics are, by captivating 
orations. The sermon used to be a homily, and was 
studded with Scripture quotations,—the more, the better. 
Now, it must be a speech, aud delivered to the ear rather 
than the understanding, to the taste rather than the 
judgment, to the fancy rather than the conscience. Our 
Saviour preached, not even standing up, but sitting 
down (Matt. 5: 1; Luke 4: 20), and talking like a 
teacher to his pupils. He would find few hearers now 
urder such a tame and quiet style of sermonizing. Is it 
not about tims fur the church to think somewhat more 
of preaching as synonymous with catechising, and to be 
conducted somewhat in the manner, if not the attitude, 
of the ancient catechist? Ought not preaching to be an 
exercise for the promotion of Christian knowledge, rather 
than for displaying a rhetorician’s arts? If the sermon 
proves the preacher to be an impressive orator rather 
than a clear-headed teacher, how much is Christianity 
made the better? Nv doubt tonguiness is a superb g ft, 
in the estimation of multitudes; as grand, in fact, as the 
gift of tongues in the days of the apostles But we may 
certainly say of it, what Paul said of that gift to the 
fastidious Corinthians, “ In the church I had rather speak 
five words with my understanding, that by my voice I 
might teach others also, than ten thousand words in an 
unknown tongue” (1 Cor. 14:19). Instruction, instruc- 
tion, not temporary impression, not visible effect, in the 
stare of astonishment, or the gaze of admiration, should 
be the great eod of Christian preaching. If mere im- 
pression is the thing sought after, then the sensational 
preaching of Peter the Hermit, who beraided the Cru- 
sades, is a style which should be reitera'ed now. If so, 
let us give up catechising and institute a compaign 
against sin after the pattera of these martial missious, 
Let us make the church militant, in very deed, a military 
corporation. 


CHRISTIAN LOVE. 


BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


In an old ecclesiastical tradition it is related of the 
apostle John, who was then the very last of the chosen 
followers of Jesus, that in his closing years of feeblene:s 
when too infirm for walking, he was wont to be borne 
into the Christian assemblies for the mere purpose of re- 
peating a brief sentence: “ Little children, love one 
another.” 

He was the apostle of love, as Paul was the apostle of 
logic. So it is exceedingly interesting to find Paul in one 
great instance giving a description of that peculiar grace 
which John had so urged and exemplified. For certainly 


everybody now understands thatthe gift called “ charity,’’ 
in 1 Oorinthians, 13, is nothing more nor less than 
Obristian love. Our later uses of the word have limited 
it, so that it refers now almost exclusively to generosity 
in the bestowment of alms. But in the New Testa- 
ment it signifies that far-reaching brotherly affection 
which is the peculiar characteristic of the household of 
God. 

Surely, if there be upon this earth anywhere a class 
of persons who ought to be united in spirit, knit in judg- 
ment, earnest in defense of each other, considerate in 
every pronunciation, fraternally sincere and true, Chris- 
tians are the ones who compose it. Love links them 
together, and renders their lot common. 

Let us begin with the remark here that love is the 
essential principle of all genuine religion. For piety 
consists in desire, rather than in duty. We love God be- 
cause he first loved us. This is why every chapter in 
the New Testament talks so much about the hearts of 
men, The heart was the old symbol of affection, and 
the gospel was meant to be a scheme of faith whose 
home should be located in the warmest and most vital 
center of our being. 

When the poor woman found her unostentatious way 
to the very couch of our Lord, as he sat at meat, and 
began to wash his feet with her tears and wipe them with 
the hairs of her head, the highest encomium which could 
be pronounced on her in the presence of the proud Simon 
was this: “Her sins, which are many, are forgiven, for 
she /oved much,” This affection, which Christians feel, 
is in every case called forth into its strength by the 
manifested affection of the Redeemer. He says to each 
child of his, with inexpressible tenderness, “ Mary,” and 
the name he uses announces his feeling. The only answer, 
therefore, which is befitting, is always the same, “ Rab- 
boni.” The vast difference between our love and his is, 
that we find him the one altogether lovely, and so we 
love him the moment we truly see him ; but he loves us 
as we are, and by his very unmerited affection renders us 
lovely. 

Here, then, is a test for universal use in self-examina- 
tion. It is love that makes the Christian. It is not 
talent; for Paul says: “ Though I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels, and have not charity, Iam become 
as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” It is not gifts, 
for Peul says: “ And though I have the gift of prophecy, 
and understand all mysteries, and all knowledge; and 
though I have all faith, so that I could remove moun- 
tains, and have not cbarity, I am nothing.” It is not 
merit, for Paul says : “ And though I bestow all my goods _ 
to feed the poor, and though I give my bedy to be burned, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” It is 
simply love, and in the growth of love is found our 
progress. 

No matter how frequently one fasts; no matter how 
faithfully one pays tithes for the poor; no matter how 
many nor how long may be one’s prayers; no matter 
how musical the song one may sing; is the love of God 
shed abroad in one’s heart ?—tbat is the question. ‘“‘ Love 
is the fulfilling of the law.” God has always honored 
simple affection more than great gifts. The work of this 
world is often done by the most inconspicuous people. 
The little ministries of every-day life, sometimes more 
than the showy exploits of unusual effurt, are what 
seem to have called from the Master the most hearty 
approval, and received the rewards of grandest success. 

Hence we may observe, in the second place, that love 
is the principle of all genuine social life. “If God so 
loves us, we ought also to love one another.’ Christians 
profess to have a mutual likeness to the one Saviour of 
ail, They are the children of one Father’s household. 
They claim a sovereign interest in the common salvation. 
Hence, they must love each other as kindred. 

Moreover, they are under equal exposures. The world 
drives up against them on the outside. They have perils 
from the same direction. A harsh censure, which falls on 
one to-day, it may be another’s lot to have to bear to-mor- 
row. Biting criticisms that for one sharp hour light on 
you, are just as likely to come and sting me the next. 
It would be wise to organize for mutual defense. 

Then again: we all have the same work,—a work 
which will be certain to render one unwelcome and 
unpopular in proportion to the faithfulness which he 
bestows upon it. If we sit down together on some rest- 
ful evening, we shall find that the rehearsals of our 
religious histories will be pretty much thesame, Our 
falls into alarming temptation may have their personal 
peculiarities, and bear the image of our temperaments 
and education; but we all have had fails. One has been 
in doubt over a certain action; the other has been clear; 
but now, to be frank about it, the other has had his per- 





plexity upon a different point. It is time we comforted 
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each other with a comparison of tasks and of patience 
under them. 

Bring together thus a company of those of like character, 
of similar exposures, and with the same work to do, and 
it becomes absolutely necessary that some sort of prin- 
ciple of association, by which intercourse may be facili- 
tated, should be established among them. “ Behold how 
good a thing it is for brethren to dwell together in 





unity!” Here comes in the chapter we have been quot- | 
ing. Paul, as if in despair of making fiaal impression | 
by a mere statement, introduces a detailed description of | 
the grace he is commending. He tells us what charity is | 
by saying what it will do: “ Charity suffereth long, and | 
is kind; charity envieth not; charity vaunteth not itself, | 
is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things.” 

Now if I were teaching a class the lessons of this 
chapter, I would have these verses read over aloud three 
times by the three best scholars I had, with a new sub- 
stitution of a word in each instance. I would put the 
word “gentleman ”’ in first, and see how it would sound 
to say, “ A gentleman suffereth long and is kind: beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endu- 
reth all things.” Or, perhaps, “ A /ady doth not behave 
herself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily pro- 
voked, thinketh no evil.” Thus I judge I could make 
young people understand that in genuine Christian 
behavior is found the highest politeness. 

Then next I would introduce the word thus: “A 
Christian rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth.” Or thus: “A Christian envieth not; a Christian 
vaunteth not himself, is not puffed up.” For in this way 
I should hope I might show every one what a far reach 
true piety has; how it covers all the ordinary courtesies 
of life, and pushes out into endeavors of kindness toward 
every soul that is in trouble. 

Bat, chief of all, it would give me real delight to hear 
one reading aloud the whole passage with the word 
ws Christ” in it in the placeof “charity ;” for thus would 
come to tight the grand lesson, that in Jesus, our divine 
Lord is found the highest embodiment of grace and 
glory. What a commentary the whole New Testament 
furnishes on these words: “Christ suffered long and was 
kind; Christ envied not; Christ vaunted not himself, 
was not puffed up; Christ bore all things, believed all 
things, hoped all things, endured all things”! He who 
is the Master was also the Model. 

Move forward now for a third observation. Love is 
the principle of all eminent zeal. Those who are in 
earnest for doing good are the likeliest to be safe from 
doing evil. There is instruction in the story a Persian 
writer tells of himself. “Having once in my youth,” 
says he, “notions of severe piety, I used to rise in the 
night to pray and read the Koran. And on one occa- 
sion, as I was engaged in these exercises, my father, a 
man of practical religion and of eminent virtue, awoke 
while I was studying aloud. I said to him, ‘ Behold, thy 
other children are lost in slumber, but I alone wake to 
praise God.’ And he answered, ‘Son of my soul, it is better 
to sleep than to wake to remark the faults of brethren.’ ” 

Outside work is the best relief for dyspeptic carping. 
But there is no comfort in work where there is not love 
as the motive of it. God loved the world; Christ loved 
the souls he died to redeem; Christians are moved by 
love for those around them; or else the work is drudgery, 
and can never claim blessing. 

What will not love do and dare? With only an 
earthly object Love swam the Hellespont, and gave a 
name to every Hero. With no more than filial strength, 
it sent Coriolanus back from treason at the gates, and 
delivered Rome from downfall. Once having place in the 
heart of a Christian, it rouses him to energy almost 
superhuman. “I would think it greater happiness,” 
said Matthew Henry, “to gain one soul to Carist, than 
mountains of gold and silver to myself: if I do not gain 
souls, I shall enjoy all other gains with very little satis- 
faction : and I would rather beg my bread from door to 
door than negiect this great work.” 

Love seems actually inexhaustible, while other graces 
change. This is the reason why the apostle commends 
it the most: “ Charity never faileth ; but whether there be 
prophecies, they shall fail; whether there be tongues, 
they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall 
vanish away.” Instances have been known in which this 
passionate love for souls has worn out the strength of the 
heart in which it dwelt, without seeming to lessen in its 
volume. Some of us whose early home was among the 
forests remember how the choppers used to take coals out 





of one brush-heap to light another; they would place 


them all alive upon a thick wisp of straw, and then rush 
through the air with the smoke and flame streaming 
bebind them ; but the straw would burn as they ran, and 
when the coals dropped on the rubbish would burst into 
a flash and consume itself with its burden. That was 
Montgomery’s figure by which he sought to describe 
Summerfield ; he said he carried the blaze which kindled 
others, and that burned himself to ashes. His charity 
never failed till himself vanished away. 

This zeal, the principle of which is love, is very coura- 
geous. It forgeis itself; it grows humble as it grows 
strong. It becomes all things to all men, in the hope it may 
save eoms; and it is all the more upright when it bends. 
Queen Mary burst into tears of the bitterest vexation 
and grief, when John Knox told her of duty and rebuked 
her of sin. And the stubborn old Scotchman wept as 
profusely as she did, as he said those memorable words : 
“Madame, in God’s presence I speak : I never delighted 
in the weeping of any of God’s creatures: yea, I can 
hardly abide the tears of my own boys when my hands 
correct them: much less then can I rejoice in your 
Majesty’s weeping: but seeing I have offered unto you 
no just occasion to be offended, I must sustain these tears, 
rather than I dare hurt my conscience or betray the 
commonwealth by silence.” 

Bat then, how gentle this love is also! Love is never 
noisy, never violent, when it seeks to win its way. This 
is the only natural force that works by tenderness. It 
made Paul weep, it filled the eyes of Jesus with tears. 
Yet there is no effeminacy in it. John, who spoke most 
about it, was one whom they called Boanerges, because 
he was a “son of thunder.” Such love is effective when 
everything else would fail. “I came to break your 
head,” once said a rough man to Whitefield, with a big 
stone in hand; “but by the grace of God you have 
broken my heart.” 

And so at the last let us observe that love is the prin- 
ciple of heavenly enjoyment. ‘“ Your /eart shall live 
forever.” This wonderful charity issues in a complete- 
ness at the limit of life, which the life itself it tenanted 
never knew, or even suspected: “ For we know in part, 
and we prophesy in part. But when that which is per- 
fect is come, then that which is in part shall be done 
away. When I was a child, I spake asa child, I under- 
stood as a child, I thought as a child: but when I 
became a man, I put away childish things.” 

“‘ Nothing resting in its own completeness 

Can have power or beauty ; but alone 

Because it leads or tends to further sweetness, 
Faller, higher, deeper, than its own. 

Life is only brighter when it proceedeth 
Toward a truer, deeper life above ; 

Human love is sweetest when it leadeth 
To a more divine and perfect love.” 

What that other existence out before us will be, we are 
not fully told. But love will certainly reign in heaven 
where God is, for God is love. Old friends will be 
reached again. The parted and the pure will find each 
other once more. The chief characteristic of that life 
would seem to be its permanency. The Scripture takes 
greatest pains to show us that in this dazzling, fading, 
illusive universe there is, afcer all, one thing which shall 
stand in the wreck of matter and the crush of worlds. 
“The world passeth away, and the lust thereof; but he 
that doeth the will of God shall abide forever.” A will 
subdued to a will that is higher is peremptorily, authorita- 
tively, declared to be imperishable. 

But our disclosures are as yet withheld, and our visions 
are quite imperfect. It was the conception of an ancient 
philosopher that the human soul was standing, as it were, 
in the recesses of a vast cavern, and gained all its knowl- 
edge of the fature state by a careful study of the weird 
figures from without which traced themselves along on 
the dimly lit inner walls. Let us accept the image for a 
moment. The Christian believer seems now to be waiting 
as if within a hollow cave, girt by the rock on every 
side. Often through the narrow fissure which faith has 
found, come struggling in a few faint rays of illumina- 
tion, that only half reveal the mysteries of his hard and 
cheerless home ; and now and then there is the gleam of 
a shadowed picture on the stones around him which indi- 
cates the existence and shows the beauty of the magnifi- 
cent realities without. Beyond the stony barriers he can 
hear the rush and roll of a spiritual life, of which he® 
learns too \ittle to satisfy his yearning. He longs for the 
rock-rent through which he knows he is one day to pass. 
He is a child; but the time will come when he shall put 
away childish things, and be furever a man. 

At last the hour arrives. He hears beforehand, and 
perhaps trembles as he hears, the groanings and rum- 
blings of the final convulsion. The earth quakes, the 
ground is opened, the walis divide, the prison is dissolved, 





and the soul is free, And oh! what a sight is that 


which now bursts upon his vision! Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God.” “ Beloved, now are we 
the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be; but we know that when he shall appear, we 
shall be lke him, for we shall see him as he is.” “ For 
now we see through a glass, darkly; but then face to 
face; now I know in part; but then shall I know even 
as also I am known.” 

Thus, then, the end of our exposition is reached. 
When we understand that love is the principle of al 
genuine personal religion, the principle of all genuine 
social life, the principle of all genuine and eminent zeal, 
and the principle of all hoped-for heavenly enjoyment, 
then we are ready to accept the strong statement of the 
apostle with which he closes the chapter: “ And now 
abideth faith, hope, charity, these three: but the greatest 
of these is charity.” 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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WHAT THE OCEAN TELLS. 
BY MARIAN GARWOOD. 


We were all on the beach that morning, the children 
and I. We had brought books with us, and my grown-up 
friend, taking hers, strolled a short distance away, where 
& summer-house afforded a pleasant shelter. I settled 
myself upon the sand, and when my children went to 
look for shells fell to dreaming, my eyes fascinated by 
the ceaseless following waves; and as I watched I 
thought of that pretty conceit of one of the great men 
of our day, about “ water babies,” and fancied I could 
see them,—little white-robed maidens, hand in hand, 
dancing on the crest of each wave, bearing greetings to 
my babies on the beach. Bat this dreaming was not long 
to last. Little Charley soon came back, and with his 
plump hands caressing my face, begged fora story. “ It 
is so long; I thought it was forever since we had one.” 
This could not be resisted; so in a moment he was gone, 
and instantly the children came to me,—a pretty group. 

“‘ Now what shall I tell about?” I asked. The answers 
to this question were so numerous and varied that I 
found myself in a maze directly. It would never do to 
give preference to one of these little folks, so I suggested : 
“ Sappose I tell you what the ocean tells us?” This was 
received as a new idea, and pronounced acceptable, Tom 
alone saying: “ Pooh! the ocean can’t talk.” To which 
I answered: “D> youheartheroar? That is the ocean’s 
voice, telling us that action prevents freezing; and, chil- 
dren, this is also true of your young hearts,—while they 
are ever busy, loving others, thinking of others, enter- 
ing into acts of kindness, they are warm and fresh. ’Tis 
only when they grow selfish, and stop acting for others, 
that they grow cold and hard. 

“The ocean telis us that salt keeps things sweet and 
pure. Therefore it is likened to wisdom, which overcomes 
the folly and naughtiness of human nature, keeping one 
pure and good. 

“Tt tells us one very pert thing, that is, to mind our 
own business ; that all things, however great, have their 
limit of usefulness. Do you see how grandly it rolls up 
‘just so far and no farther?’ Suppose with its great 
power it should rush madly over all this ground, sweep- 
ing away these houses, even the city itself, what a terrible 
thing it would be! So each one has his own place to fill 
in this world, and when he steps beyond that, and meddles 
with other people’s affairs, he certainly will produce 
nothing but trouble.” 

Then I drew forth my book, and read them that beauti- 
ful story of Christ quelling the storm, with the gentle 
words, “‘ Peace, be still,” and showed how this tells us 
that, when storms and passions rise in our hearts, they 
should yield as readily as this vast ocean to the small 
voice our dear Father breathes within us. Here May 
asked Maggie for a cracker, and that made me think of 
something else, so I said: “ Here is the last thing for 
this morning, and all of you should remember it, when 
you do not want to eat the nice meals which your mother 
so carefully prepares for you. We are very much like 
the small wood-fires we have in the sitting-room early in 
the fa!l, which, if Maggie does not frequently replenish 
with fuel, shortly die out, This lesson the pure invigor- 
ating air, which comes over the vast expanse of ocean, 
telis us much more forcibly than that which reaches us 
in our cities and towns; for the human fire needs fuel as 
well as that in the grate. It has now been speaking to 
May, so suppose we all turn toward the house for lunch,” 
This proposal met with a ready acquiesence, and I saun- 
tered home with my little ones trooping beside me. 
Each one, I hope, was thereafter better able to under- 
stand one or two of the many things the ocean has to tell, 
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LESSON 3, SUNDAY, JULY 20, 1879. 
Title: CHRISTIAN LOVE. 


GOLDEN TEXT: AND NOW ABIDETH FAITH, HOPE, CHARITY, 
THESE THREE; BUT THE GREATEST OF THESE 18 CHARITY.—1 Cor, 
18: 18. 


Lesson Topic: The Believers Love. 
1, Its Importance, v. 1-3, 13. 


Outline: 2. Its Endurance, v. 4-8. 
8. Its Progress, v. 9-12. 


HOME READINGS, 
Monday, July 14: 1 Cor. 13: 1-13. The believer's love. 
Tuesday, July 15: John 14:15-24, Keeps the commandments, 
Wednesday, July 16: 1 Pet. 4: 1-10. Covers the sins. 
Thursday, July 17: Col, 3: 9-17, Forbears much, 
Friday, July 18: Matt. 18: 21-35. Forgives often. 
Saturday, July 19: Rom. 13: 8-14. The beginning of love. 
Sunday, July 20: 1 John 3: 14-24. The climax of love. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[1 Cor. 13: 1-13.] 

1. Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a 
tinkling cymbal. 

2. And though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand 
all mysteries, and all knowledge; and though I have all faith, 
so that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am 
nothing. 

$. And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and 
though I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, it 
profiteth me nothing. 

4. Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth not; 
charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, 

5. Doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil ; 

6. Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; 

7. Beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things. 

8. Charity never faileth: but whether there be prophecies, 
they shall fail; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; 
whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. 

9. For we know in part, and we prophesy in part. 

10. But when that which is perfect is come, then that which 
is in part shall be done away. 

11. When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as 
a child, I thought as a child; but when I became a man, I put 
away childish things. 

12. For now we see through a glass, darkly ; but then face to 
face: now I know in part; but then shall I know even as also 
I am known. 

13. And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but 
the greatest of these is charity. 

BIBLE LIGHTS. 

1 Cor. 13: 1. Have not charity.——Verily 1 say unto 
you, Inasmuch as ye did é# not unto one of the least of these, 
ye did i not unto me. Matt. 25: 45——If thy brother be 
grieved with thy meat, now walkest thou not charitably. 
Destroy not him with thy meat, for whom Christ died. Rom, 
14: 15.——In Jesus Christ neither circumcision availeth any 
thing, nor uncireumcision ; but faith which worketh by love. 
Gal. 5: 6.——The fruit of the Spirit is love. Gal. 5: 22.—— 
Now the end of the commandment is charity out of a pure 
heart. 1 Tim. 1: 5.——Above all things have fervent charity 
among yourselves. 1 Pet. 4: 8. 

V.2. The gift of prophecy.——Many will say to me in 
that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name? and 
in thy name have cast out devils? and in thy name done many 
wonderful works? And then will I profess unto them, I never 
knew you: depart from me, ye that work iniquity. Matt. 7: 22, 
23.——The manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man to 
profit withal. For to one is given, by the Spirit, the word of 
wisdom ; to another the word of knowledge, by the same Spirit ; 
to another faith, by the same Spirit; to another the gifts of 
healing, by the same Spirit ; to another the working of miracles ; 
to another prophecy ; to another the discerning of Spirits; to 
another divers kinds of tongues; to another the interpretation 
of tongues: but all these worketh that one and the selfsame 
Spirit, dividing to every man severally as he will. 1 Cor. 
12; 811. 

All mysteries.——It is given unto you to know the mys- 





teries of the kingdom of heaven. Matt. 13: 11.—— I would 
not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant of this mystery. Rom. 
11: 25.—-Ye may understand my knowledge in the mystery 
of Christ. Eph. 3:4,——The mystery which hath been hid 
from ages and from generations, but now is made manifest to 
his saints, Col, 1: 26, 

All faith.——If ye have faith asa grain of mustard seed, 
ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence to yonder place, 
and it shall remove; and nothing shall be impossible unto you. 
Matt. 17 : 20.—If ye had faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye 
might say unto this sycamine tree, Be thou plucked up by the 
root, and be thou planted in the sea; and it should obey you. 
Luke 17: 6. 


V. 3. Bestow all my goods.——When thou doest thine 
alms, do not sound a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do 
in the synagogues and in the streets, that they may have glory 
of men, Verily I say unto you, They have their reward. Matt. 
6: 2.——When Jesus heard these things, he said unto him, Yet 
lackest thou one thing: sell all that thou hast, and distribute 
unto the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven, Luke 
18 : 22.——Let us not be desirous of vain glory. Gal. 5: 26. 

Give my body. O Nebuchadnezzar, we are not careful to 
answer thee in this matter. If it be so, our God, whom we 
serve, is able to deliver us from the burning fiery furnace; and 
he will deliver us out of thine hand, O King. Dan. 3: 16, 17. 
Peter said unto him, Lord, why cannot I follow thee now? I 
will lay down my life for thy sake. John 13: 37.—~—I am 
ready not to be bouad only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the 
name of the Lord Jesus. Acts 21 : 13.——Christ shall be mag- 
nified in my body, whether i¢ be by life, or by death. Phil. 1: 20. 


V. 4. Suffereth long.——Love covereth allsins. Prov. 10: 
12. By longsuffering, by kindness. 2 Cor. 6: 6.——The 
fruit of the Spirit is . . . longsuffering. Gal. 5: 22.——With 
all lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing one 
another in love. Eph, 4: 2.——Put on therefore, as the elect 
of God, holy and beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, hum- 
bleness of mind, meekness, longsuffering. Col. 3: 12. 


Vaunteth not itself.— As for all his enemies, he puffeth at 
them. Psa. 10: 5.——Only by pride cometh contention. Prov. 
13 : 10.—Go not forth hastily to strive. Prov. 25: 8.——Be 
not hasty in thy spirit to be angry. Eccl. 7 : 9.——Knowledge 
puffeth up, but charity edifieth. 1 Cor. 8: 1.——Vainly puffed 
up by his fleshly mind. Col. 2: 18. 

V. 5. Seeketh not her own.——We then that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please 
ourselves. Let every one of us please Ais neighbor for his good 
to edification. Rom. 15: 1, 2.——By love serve one another. 
Gal. 5: 13.——Therefore I endure all things for the elect’s sakes. 
2 Tim, 2: 10.——We ought to lay down our lives for the breth- 
ren, 1 John 3: 16, 


Thinketh no evil.— Behold, I know your thoughts, and 
the devices which ye wrongfully imagine against me. Job 21: 
27.——Then said they, Come and let us devise devices against 
Jeremiah. Jer. 18: 18.——Jesus knowing their thoughts, said, 
Wherefore think ye love in your hearts? Matt. 9: 4. 


V. 6. Rejoiceth not in iniquity. The wicked boasteth 
of his heart’s desire, and blesseth the covetous, whom the Lord 
abhorreth. Psa. 10: 3.—~ Rivers of water run down mine eyes, 
because they keep not thy law. Psa. 119: 136.——Fools make 
a mock atsin. Prov. 14: 9.——Oh that my head were waters, 
and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day and 
night for the slain of the daughter of my people. Jer. 9 : 1.—— 
When he was come near, he beheld the city, and wept over it. 
Luke 19: 41.——He went his way, and communed with the 
chief priests and captains, how he might betray him unto 
them. And they were glad, and covenanted to give him money. 
Luke 22: 4, 5.——Not only do the same, but have pleasure in 
them that do them. Rom, 1: 32. 


Vv. 7. Beareth all things.——And I spake unto you at 
that time, saying, 1 am not able to bear you myself alone. 
Deut, 1 : 9.——Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the 
law of Christ. Gal. 6: 2.——Let us go forth therefore unto 
him without the camp, bearing his reproach. Heb. 13: 13,—— 
Who his own self bare our sins in his own body on the tree. 
1 Pet. 2: 24. 


Endureth all things.——Jacob served seven years for 
Rachel ; and they seemed unto him but a few days, for the love 
he had to her. Gen. 29 : 20.—Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him. Job 13: 15.——He that endureth to the end shall 
be saved. Matt. 10: 22.——We ourselves glory in you in the 
churches of God, for your patience and faith in ‘all your perse- 
cutions and tribulations that ye endure. 2 Thess, 1: 4.—— 
Thou therefore endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ. 2 Tim, 2: 3.——Blessed is the man that endureth 
temptation. Jas. 1:12. 


Vv. 9. Know in part.——Caast thou by searching find out 
God? Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection ? 
Job 11 : 7.——Many, O Lord my God, are thy wonderful works 
which thou hast done, and thy thoughts which are to us-ward: 
they cannot be reckoned up in order unto thee. Psa. 40 : 5.—— 
No man knoweth the Son, but the Father; neither knoweth 
any man the Father, save the Son, and Ae to whomsoever the 
Son will reveal him, Matt. 11: 27.——Who hath known the 
mind of the Lord? or who hath been his counsellor? Rom. 
11 : 34.——Beloved, now are we the sons of God; and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be: but we know that, when he 
shall appear, we shall be like him ; for we shall see him as he 
is. 1 John 3: 2, 


v.12. Through a giass.——But we all, with open face 
beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into 

















sight. Eph. 5:7.——Not as though I had already attained, 
either were already perfect: but I follow after, if that I may 
apprehend that for which also I am apprehended of Christ 
Jesus. Phil. 3: 12.——If any be « hearer of the word, and not 
a doer, he is like unto a man beholding his natural face in a 
glass. Jas. 1: 23. 


Face to face. The Lord spake unto Moses face to face, as 
a man speaketh unto his friend. Ex. 33: 11.——With him will 
I speak mouth to mouth. Num. 12: 8.——Blessed are the 
pure in heart: for they shall see God. Matt. 5: 8——Their 
angels do always behold the face of my Father which is in 
heaven, Matt. 18 :10.——And they shall see his face. Rey. 22:4. 


V. 13. The greatest.——Jesus answered him, The first of all 
the commandments it, Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God is one 
Lord: and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength. Mark 12: 29, 30.—By love serve one another. 
Gal. 5: 13.—-And this I pray, that your love may abound yet 
more aud more. Phil, 1: 9.——Above all these things put on 
charity, which is the bond of perfectness. Col. 3: 14.—Be- 
loved, let us love one another; for love is of God; and every 
one that loveth, is born of God, and knoweth God. He that 
loveth not, knoweth not God; for God is love. 1 John 4: 7, 8, 











LESSON FRAMEWORK, 
BY GEORGE A. PELTZ, D.D. 


Of Paul’s early work at Corinth, Lesson 10 of the Fourth 
Quarter of 1877 treated. Paul was on his second missionary 
tour. He had visited Mars’ Hill, and had made the noble 
address recorded in Acts 17: 15-22. After these things, as is 
told in Acts 18: 1-18, Paul came to Corinth for the first time. 
Here he found a lodging place with Aquila, a tent-maker, 
with whom he wrought as well as lodged. Meanwhile Paul 
improved every opportunity in the synagogues and elsewhere 
to press his convictions upon Jew and Greek alike. The 
former class as a whole rejected his appeals, therefore he 
turned from them and labored chiefly for the Gentiles. 
Converts from both Jews and Gentiles were multiplied, how- 
ever, and Paul “continued there a year and six months, 
teaching the word of God among them” (Acts 18: 11), 
Thus was laid the foundation of the church in Corinth, A. D. 
53-55. 

At this time, Corinth was a busy commercial city. It was 
also the seat of government for the Roman colony of Achaia, 
which corresponded to the modern Greece. It was not only 
full of business and wealth, but also of wickedness in every 
form. Surrounded by such associations, it was not at all strange 
that divisions, heresies, and even open sins, soon entered the 
church in that city. Within two years of the time Paul 
ceased to labor in Corinth, he found reason to write his first 
epistle to the brethren there; and his second epistle soon 
followed, perhaps in the same year with the first. The sub- 
jects discussed in the first epistle are in brief these: 

1. The divisions in the church with au account of Paul’s 
own mode of teaching and working in Corinth (chaps. 1-4). 

2. The discussion of duty in cases of flagrant immorality, 
and in the matter of going to law before heathen magistrates 
(chaps. 5, 6). 

8. The discussion of various cases of conscience with refer- 
ences to his own conduct (chaps. 7-10). 

4, The correction of prevalent disorders in public assem- 
blies (chap. 10). . 

5. The discussion of spiritual gifts (chaps. 11-14). 

6. The doctrine of the resurrection (chap. 15). 

7. Closing directions and greetings (chap. 16). 

The present lesson belongs to the discussion on spiritual 
gifts, and Paul eulogizes its exercise as “a more excellent 
way’’ (chap. 12: 31). So grand is the discussion here pre- 
sented, that this chapter on charity, or true Christian love, 
is one of the most admired, and one of the most valuable, of 
all within the sacred record. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A. C. KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D, 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION, 


(1.) If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and 
have not love, I am become sounding brass, or a resounding 
cymbal. (2.) And if I have [the gift of] prophecy, and 
know all the mysteries, and all knowledge; and if I have 
all faith, so as to remove mountains, and have not love, I am 
nothing. (3.) And if I give all my goods to feed the poor, 
and if I deliver up my body to be burned, and have not love, 
I am profited nothing. (4.) Love suffereth long, exerciseth 
kindness: love envieth not: love vaunteth not itself, is not 
pufied up; (5.) behaveth not itself unseemly, seeketh not its 
own, becometh not exasperated, reckoneth not evil: (6.) 
rejoiceth not over unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with the 
truth: (7.) suffereth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things. (8.) Love never faileth: 
but whether [it be] prophecies, they will be done away: 
whether tongues, they will cease; whether knowledge, it 
will be done away. (9.) For we know in part, and we 
prophesy in part; (10.) but when that which is perfect shall 
have come, that which is in part will be done away. (11.) 
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When I was a child, I spake as a child, I thought as a child, 
I reasoned as a child; since I have become a man, I have 
done away with the things of the child. (12.) For now we 
see darkly in a mirror; but then [we shall see] face to face: 
now I know in part; but then-I shall fully know as also I 
was fully known. (13.) And now there abide faith, hope, 
love, these three; but the greater of these is love. 


NOTES. 


In the course of his discussion of the miraculous gifts 
which constituted so striking a feature in the early church, 
and were signally prevalent in Corinth, and forming largely 
the pride of that church, Paul points out a transcendently 
excellent way in which they were to be cultivated. This 
was the way of love. Running over the leading miraculous 
gifts, as tongues, prophecy, knowledge, faith, he shows them 
all hollow and worthless without love. The word here ren- 
dered charity appears almost everywhere in the New Testa- 
ment as love. 

Verse 1.—The tongues of men and of angels: tongues the 
most various and the most lofty; the highest conceivable 
powers of utterance. “Tongues” may be here (with Meyer) 
the instrument of speech, or, as often, the languages spoken. 
—Brass: not necessarily here a musical instrument, but 
simply the sonorous metal; then specialized into the brazen 
and clashing cymbal, which resounds loudly without signifi- 
cance.—TI have become: I am no better than; am as if I were. 

Verse 2.— Prophecy: not merely foretelling the future, but 
uttering any divinely given communication. It was per- 
haps the most valuable of all the early miraculous gifts 
(14: 1).—AU the mysteries: the secret divine purposes; the 
great hidden facts and truths regarding the Messiah’s king- 
dom.—All knowledge: not, of course, knowledge in general; 
but the profounder knowledge of Christian truth, such as 
the apostle might sometimes, in a special vein of inspiration, 
utter among more advanced Christians. This higher gnosis 
was specially valued by and bestowed upon some, according, 
probably, to their special natural capacities.— All faith: 
faith of the higher and heroic order, rising above the ordi- 
nary proportions, and signalizing itself in the achievement of 
wonders; the faith that could remove mountains, see Matt. 
21:21. This is apparently, but not really, a sublimer exer- 
cise of faith than to heal the sick. See our Saviour’s 
reproach of the unbelief of his disciples (Matt. 17: 17).— 
Am nothing: without any moral worth and significance 
whatever ; weighed in the moral balancer, and found utterly 
wanting. 

Verse 3.—Give to feed: literally, feed one by putting little 
bits into his mouth: hence, feed one with anything : here, with 
one’s entire porsessicns: thus, to use up one’s whole property 
in feeding the poor: yet confined to outward, formal alms- 
giving.— Give my body to be burned. The highest form of 
self-sacrifice in submitting to this most terrible form of death 
(Dan. 3:19; 2 Macc. 7). That there had as yet been Chris- 
tian martyrdoms by burning is not, I think, established. 
Some of the best ancient manuscripts read, by a change of 
one letter, “glorying,” for “ burning” (“deliver up my body 
that I may glory”); but though the reading makes a certain 
sense, it is generally rejected as a clerical blunder. 

Verse 4.—Love is now personified, and is represented as 
doing that which its possessor does.—Suffereth long: reins in, 
and is slow to indulge its anger—the negative side: and 
exerciseth kindness or goodness,—the positive side. It repays 
wrong not with wrong, but with beneficence.—Envieth not : 
selfishly the blessings of others.— Vaunteth: indulgeth in 
empty and ostentatious boasting: puffed up, inflated with 
haughtiness and self- conceit. 

Verse 5.—To conduct unseemly : to do anything indecorous, 
and that should excite shame: seeketh not her own: is wholly 
unselfish ; is not exasperated : is not easily stung into passion ; 
nearly identical with the long-suffering of verse 4,—reckoneth 
not, or maketh not account of evil: pardons, rather than 
resents and punishes, it. “Thinketh no evil” fails to give 
the idea of the original. 

Verse 6.— Rejoiceth not over unrighteousness : hates and con- 
demns it when seen in others.— Rejoiceth along with the truth. 
Both “love” and “truth” are personified. Love shrinking 
from and abhorring unrighteousness, has her chosen com- 
panionship with the Truth, and rejoices in all that delights 
her, and of course in that righteousness in which Truth 
delights. 

Verse 7.—Beareth: suffers in patience and in silence, ail 
things, even the intolerable: a popular hyperbole.— Believeth : 
the opposite of suspicion toward others; yields ready con- 
fidence: Aopeth, looks with no distrust into the future: 
endureth, abides without shrinking to the end. This love 
bears against impatience, believes against suspicion, hopes 
against despondency, abides against defeat and overthrow. 
The emphatic repetition of “love” in verse 4, the rapid 
press of thought through the asyndeton (absence of the con- 
nective), and the repeated “all things” of verse 7, give great 
beauty and energy to the entire construction. 

Verse 8.— Never faileth: present for future; will never 
perish ; is among the graces that belong to all times alike of 
imperfection and maturity. The gifts of prophecy, of tongues, 
and of knowledge (that is, the special spiritual gnosis), are for 





the period of imperfection, and will cease when no longer 
needed. 

Verse 9, 10.—Reason of the proceeding. We know owt of 
a part: cur knowledge belongs to a partial system, and is 
marked by imperfection. In like manner also our prophesy- 
ing. But when the perfect is come, the ripe age of the 
church, the full manifestation of its glory in the Second 
Coming, that which belongs to the period of imperfection 
will be done away. These miraculous gifts belong to the 
infancy and childhocd of the church ; faith, hope, and love 
will characterize its fullest maturity. 

Verse 11.—Lllustration of this from our natural life. When 
Iwas a child. The apostle here, as often, illustrates in the 
first person a general truth (Rom. 7:7, and following). 
Spake, thought, reasoned: all my processes were childish. 
The man puts away the things of the child. So the church 
in its infancy and its ma‘ urity. 

Verse 12.— Now: in the present imperfect state; not before 
death, but before the Second Coming.— We see, or look, 
through a mirror, in which we see by reflection, and this not 
directly, and less clearly.—Darkly: enigmatically, in an 
obscure and enigmatical way; or, as Meyer, in dark and 
enigmatical discourse, in which the truth stands but 
imperfectly revealed.— But then (when the time of perfec- 
tion is come) we shall behold face to face, so that face will 
look directly into face; a Hebraism for immediate and open 
vision.— Then shall I know. The compound verb here might 
be rendered, shall I fully know, being stronger than the pre- 
ceding simple verb, “now I know.”’—Even as also I was 
fully known: namely, at the hour of my conversion, when 
apprehended of the Lord Jesus and made completely an 
object of divine recognition. Such seems the force of the 
aorist tense. I shall fully recognize then, as in my conver- 
sion Christ fully recognized me. 

Verse 13.— And now: that ir, not at the present time, but 
as the case actually stands (in contrast with the evanescence 
of these transitory graces), abideth, remaineth perpetually, 
never to fai], never to be done away, faith, hope, love; these 
three sister graces, in their nature undecaying and immortal. 
They may change their form, but in essence they are eternal. 
While man is dependent, he must trust; while he is capable 
of yet higher good, he must hope; while he is a moral being, 
he must love.— But the greater is love: because it is the basis 
of the others; they are but forms of the manifestation of 
love; and because this only we share with God himself. 
God cannot share with us our hope and trust; but he can 
love with the infiniteness of his nature. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H, CLAY TRUMEULL. 


Though 1 speak with the tongues.of men and of angels, and 
have not charity, I am become as sounding brass (v. 1). One of 
the commonest counsels to a young convert is to “ speak in 
meeting.” Witnessing for Christ is by many considered 
synonymous with talking or praying in the social gatherings 
ofthe church. And it is true that he who is full of love for 
the Saviour will be pretty sure to say something about it; 
for “‘ out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 
But it is a great deal more important to have the love than 
to talk about it; to be possessed of a full heart than of a 
glib tongue. And at the best the tongue is serviceable only 
when it testifies out of the heart. It is possible to talk in 
meeting often and attractively without being a loving fol- 
lower of Jesus. The ordinary hearer may be deceived on 
this point. God will not be. He knows whether the one 
of a silver tongue has a brazen heart. He knows, too, the 
love of some whose lips give nc sound in public; but whose 
lives testify for him with unfailing power. 

Though I have all faith, so that I could remove mountains 
(v. 2). Having faith is less important than using faith. 
Using faith is less important than using it rightly. Suppose 
you could remove mountains, what do you want to remove 
them for? The mountains may be just where they belong. 
If so, you ought to let them stand ; ‘and see to it that you are 
where you belong. There are ministers who are so desirous 
of removing distant mountains of iniquity that they neglect 
their pulpit work and parish work while they are off further- 
ing great reforms elsewhere. Their faith is greater than 
their love. God would see to the mountains if they would 
see to the work to which he hassetthem. There are laymen 
who are always ready to show their faith by attending a con- 
vention or a tabernacle meeting, who are not so ready to 
show their love in the household. The truer measure of a 
disciple’s Christ-likeness is to be found in what his wife or 
sister thinks of his loving spirit at home, rather than in wlfat 
they could say of his strong faith in behalf of God’s work 
abroad. 

Though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor (vy. 3). Giving 
even a pittance to the poor is commonly called “charity ;” 
yet a man can give all his property to the poor without 
a spark of charity. There is no such thing as charity except 
from the heart. Only that giving which is in love, and from 
love, is charitable giving. If a man gives to keep up his 
reputation, that is not charity. If he gives to make himself 





a gocd name, that is not, charity. If he gives because he 
cannot afford to refuse the one who asks him, that is not 
charity. If he gives because he thinks it is meritoricus to 
give, that is not charity. Charitable giving is giving in love, 
giving gladly as unto Him who loved us and gave himself 
for us. If there were more charity, there would be more 
giving. But if there were no giving except from charity, 
how the receipts of our churches and of all the beneficent 
organizations and agencies in the community would be cut 
down ! 

Charity suffereth long, and is kind (vy. 4). There is a great 
deal of short-lived kindness in the world. It is easy to 
appear kind and to be kind in our ordinary intercourse with 
those of whom we see but little. But it is when our patience 
is tried with the repeated failings of those who are nearest 
to us; with the renewed and multiplied calls on us for help 
from these who never help themselves; with the irritability, 
or moodiness, or inconsistencies, or selfishness, of our a830- 
ciates and intimate acquaintances,—that we show our pos- 
session or our lack of charity. Gocd-nature suffereth a 
little time. Common courtesy is kind to begin with. But 
charity suffereth long, and is kind all the way through. 


Seeketh not her own (v.5). How many of us are absolutely 
unselfish in our kindness to acquaintances and neighbors 
and friends? Who of us show just the same spirit of Chris- 
tian love toward those from whom we can hope or expect 
nothing in return, as toward those on whom we must depend 
for similar good offices—or more important ones—by and 
by? Who of us proves himself or herself just as sin- 
cerely and devotedly a faithful friend when he or she 
must be a constant loser by the friendship, as while all the 
delights of a sacred friendship are secured with none of its 
involved cost and embarrassments? Whoever of us can 
answer these questions fairly, can say whether or not he or 
she has the spirit of charity. 

Thinketh no evil, This is a very wicked world. There is 
a mighty sight of evil init. But, with all that, there is a 
great deal more of wrong-doing suspected than there is of 
wrong-doing done, the world over. When a murder is com- 
mitted, at least ten persons are suggested as possibly guilty, 
where one could have had a hand in it. And men and 
women who would not even rob a stranger are wondering if 
that woman was not killed by her own husband, or that 
child poisoned by its own mother. So all the way along in 
life. ‘“ How came that man to be here just now?” “ What 
does that troubled expression on her face mean?” “ Does 
he drink?” “Is she merely imprudent—or what?” “Can 
what he said betrue?” “Is he as kinda husband as he ought 
to be?” These and a hundred like questions are being asked 
by reputable people, by Christian people, every day, and 
every hour of the day, and being answered by those who 
ask them, or by those who hear them, with thoughts of 
evil—evil which has an existence only in thought. There 
is more of mental suffering, there are more of aching hearts, 
there is more of irreparable wrong, and of inconsolable 
grief, in consequence of the thoughts of evil on the part of 
those who would not do evil deliberately than from any form 
of evil-doing by which the world is cursed. If this unjust 
thinking evil were only put a stop to, more heavy hearts 
would rejoice, and more tearful eyes would be dried, than 
by any other progress of good. But al! this would re 
quire Christian charity. 

Rejoiceth not in iniquity (v. 6). There are very few Chris- 
tians who would rejoice in iniquity for its own sake; or who 
would rejoice in its exhibit by those whom they love. But 
there are Christians who are not sorry to hear a scandal 
about a leading minister of a rival denomination; or to know 
of serious trouble in a competing church. Some of them 
might even say, “I told you so.” There are Christian poli- 
ticians also who are by no means grieved at the signs of cor- 
ruption in the other party, especially on the eve of an elec- 
tion. And there are Christians who seem to take satisfaction 
in hearing of the moral downfall of some member of a family 
group who have “held their heads altogether too high, 
when they were really no better than other folks.” But here 
is where the lack of Christian charity appears. 


Charity never faileth (v. 8). The one of a loving heart can 
always find something to say for the object of his or her love. 
The true mother will be sure that her wayward boy is better 
than he seems. The true wife will cover with forgetfulness 
the failures and misdoings of her poor dissipated husband, 
but will have ever fresh in mind his better moods and his 
more praiseworthy course. The true friend will remain true 
through all misunderstandings and discouragements. Charity 
is Christian love. Christian love includes in its sympathy 
and affection all whom Christ loves. It will havesomething 
to say for the most unlovely. It will see good where Christ 
would see it; and it will speak of that, or not speak at all. 
“Charity never faileth.” 

When I became a man, I put away childish things (v. 11). 
There is where you were better than mcst men. Who of us 
can say as much for himself? Who of us shows no child- 
ishness in his petulancies, in his sulking discontents, in his 
worrying over little troubles, in his reaching out after the 
unattainable, in his foolish fears, in his trifling away time, 
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in his being pleased with baubles? Who of us is always 
manly and only manly in thought and speech and action? 
Who of us bas no more concern for childish things? He 
who is all this is so far like the apostle Paul. 

Now we see through a glass, darkly (v.12). There is hardly 
anything absolutely clear to us in this world. We do not 
wholly understand ourselves. We often wonder if there is 
any consistency possible to the tangled mass of contradictions 
which our dispositions present for study. We certainly do 
not see our future with distinctness. We stand bewildered 
before questions of present duty, our minds swinging like a 
pendulum between one view and the other of right and pru- 
dence. Even the past is blurred and confused as we review 
it. We hardly know what we said and did, or why our 
course was just as it was, in a trying emergency. Wouldn’t 
it have been better for us to have kept silence then? 
Oughtn’t we to have gone willingly, instead of refusing to go? 
Ob! if we only knew what would have been best, we could 
judge better of our wiser course for the future. And if we 
cannot know ourselves fully, how liable we are to misunder- 
stand others. We fail to perceive all their sensitiveness, all 
their weaknesses, all their struggles of mind, and to judge 
their course accordingly. Sometimes we misread others to 
their advantage, but more commonly to their disadvantage. 
If we could see how the whole case looks to them, we should 
judge them very differently. We should even admire where 
now we censure. It is in the light of this truth that Christian 
charity “thinketh no evil,” but “ believeth all things” good, 
while dimness of vision forbids the knowing except in part. 
While we can know but so imperfectly ourselves and our 
fellows, how is it possible for us to see God clearly, and to 
rightly understand all his dealings with us, and his plans in 
our behalf. Whatever trouble we have in seeing good in all 
things which he directs concerning vs. is surely in our poor 
eyesight, not in any flaw or incompleteness in bis plans. 
This will all be plain in the day of final revealing ; “for now 
we see through a glass darkly: but then face to face.” 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 

The first verse of the lesson is just such as a student of 
rabbinic»! lore would utter to his fellows. The apostle uses 
a form of speech borrowed from the Jewish schools, and 
quite in accordance with the general conception of his con- 
temporaries. By “the tongues” is probably meant elo- 
qvevce, as well as “the gift of tongues,” or speaking in other 
languages. In the Syriac the oriental shape of the meaning 
is « little better kept, thus: “ Though with all tongues of sons 
of men I should talk, and with [those] of angels, and love 
should not be in me, it would be to me (my case would be) 
as brass that sounds, or a cymbal that gives « voice.” 
“Sounds” means the sound of beaten metal: anything from 
a tinkle to the undefined roar of a gong. The figure is akin 
to those well-known ones of the ancient classis, where one 
desires a throat of brass and au hundged tongues to utter 
things as he ought. 

But the “tongues of angels,” or the speech of angels, was 
a familiar Jewish conception in Paul's time. In the Talmud 
it is related that Rabbi Johanan ben Ziccai did not neglect 
to teach the “ speech (conversation, colloquy) of demons, the 
speech of palms, and the speech of angels.” He taught the 
tongues of demons that it might be known how to exorcise 
them; and of angels, that one might call them to his aid. 
We do not read, however, that the tongues (language) of 
angels were ever confounded like those of men. It should 
not be passed over that amovg the Jews the ability to speak 
or to know the language of angels was one of the very 
highest accomplishments and gifts of God. Taken in the 
linguistic sense, and not the elocutionary, the comparison 
would say to a Jew that his highest possible gifts would pass 
for nothing without love, and become one of the most 
unmeaning. 

The “tinkling” means uttering an unmeaning sound. 
The word means originally to utter the inarticulate war-cry. 
ln Mark 5 : 38 it is rendered by “ wailed.” The cymbals, 
which are to this day the same as those described in the 
Talmud, can hardly be said to give forth music, but, to quote 
again, “when these two round pieces of brass are beaten 
together, they are without any musical manner or tone, but 
of a sound rude and harsh, and of a sorrowful yell.” 

To “speak with the tongues of men” had a corresponding 
Jewish phrase with a slightly different meaning, namely, to 
“speak with the tongues of the seventy [Gentile] nations.” 
It is said of Mordecai that he was skilled in the languages 
of “the seventy nations.” It used to be required of the 
members of the sanhedrim that they should be skilled in 
many languages “so that the sanhedrim should hear no one 
through an interpreter.” 

To follow out the orientalism would carry us quite wide 
of the text. Yet as the allusions of the apostle are to matters 
both Christian and Jewish, we may go on a little further. 
“All mysteries” and “all knowledge” had their Jewish 
side, It is said that “there were eight disciples of the elder 
Hillel. Thirty were worthy so that the Holy Spirit [ina 
Jewish sense] dwelt in them, as in Moses; thirty worthy so 





that the sun would stop for them, as for Joshua; twenty were | 
of moderate attainments, the greatest of them Jonathan 
ben Wazziel, the least Rabban ben Zaccai. The latter did 
not lack skill in the Scriptures, the Mishna, Gemara, peculiar 
learning of the Law and the scribes, traditions, illustrations, 
comparisons, equalities, parables, and the like.” 

“Remove mountains” was a common Jewish figure, from 
the time of Zechariah and Zerubbabel down. The Jews 
were wont to glorify their eminent doctors by saying such a 
man “is a rooter-up (or transplanter) of mountains.” One 
passage in the Talmud reads: “Rabbi Joseph is Sinai, and 
Rabbab is a rooter-up of mountains” This is further ex- 
plained thus: “They called Rabbi Joseph Sinai because he 
was most skilled in explanations; and Rabbab bar Nach- 
mani they called a rooter-up of mountains because he was 
most acute in judgment.” In another place, “ Rabba said, 
Behold, I am as Ben Azzai in the streets of Tiberias;” 
which is thus explained: “As Ben Azzai, who taught so 
profoundly in the streets of Tiberias, and there was in his 
days no rooter-up of mountains equal to him.” 

But the Christian idea is that faith, not rabbinic lore and 
conceit of traditionary learning, is the true rooter-up of 
mountains. In Christ’s declaration (Matt. 21:21) is a covert 
hit at the lofty-minded rabbis; and Paul, in adopting this 
Christian meaning, perhaps dealt a blow at his own former 
pretensions. The first two verses thus show that all the best 
gifts in the estimation of both Jew and Christian are as 
nothing in comparison with love; and that if faith could 
exist without love, no matter how great, it would still be 
nothing; although in the Epistle to the Romans he has set 
it forth as the ground of justification and salvation. But he 
does not suppose it to be able to exist without love. 

The curious may see (as they have seen before now) an 
allusion in the mention of gift of prophecy, just after the 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal, to 1 Samuel 10: 5; as 
well as to other prophesying under or with the influence of 
music; but that seems straining a point. 

“ Beareth all things,’ in verse 7, which it is fashionable 
among a certain grade of scholars to render “covereth all 
things,” is best understood as rendered in the Syriac: “ toler- 
ateth (or, endureth) all things.” If we take the other mean- 
ing, we must understand “covereth” as with a sheltering 
roof; not hideth as a mantle. 

“Spake as a child” means talked as a child ; just as 
“speak with the tongues,” etc., of verse 1 means talk with the 
tongues, etc. Both refer to the common speech or talking, 
“ Childish things” mean the things of a child in no derog- 
atory sense. 

“ Through a glass, darkly,” does not mean through a glass 
atall. It means “in a mirror ;” the mirror being of polished 
metal ; such as may be seen in the Cesnola collection in New 
York in considerable numbers, though their polish has long 
ago vanished, during the thousands of years of their burial. 
Glass is mentioned in the New Testament, in Revelation 
21: 18, 21; and the adjective corresponding (glassy, of glass) 
in Revelation 4:6; 15:2; though the word also means 
other transparent things. There is ancient glass enough in 
the great museums ; and notably some of the finest in the 
Cesnola collection in New York, beautifully iridescent with 
the decay of ages. Strabo, a Greek historian of about the 
time of Chr’st, speaks of the invention of glass at a place on 
the Mediteranean between Acre and Tyre, and gives sundry 
particulars about its manu‘acture in several places, includ- 
ing Sidon, Alexandria, and Rome; at which last-mentioned 
place many secrets of its coloring were discovered. But 
fine glass is dug up all over the East from Nineveh to Spain ; 
and its manufacture is extremely ancient. 

“Darkly” means as in a dark saying, or riddle. The 
original word is the same as our “enigma.” The riddle, or 
dark saying, has always been a favorite means of displaying 
or communicating or fastening knowledge, in the East. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Whatever method you may choose in teaching this lesson, 
do not fail to have verses 4, 5, 6, 7 so committed to memory 
that they will be known by heart. Do you appreciate the 
difference? “Can you remember your mother?” asked an 
old friend of one whose mother died when the Jady was but 
a child. “ Not as distinctly as I wish, only sometimes I 
seem to hear her voice, but the memory of her face is very 
dim.” “ What is it, then, that can recall her to your mind ?” 
“The thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians; she taught us 
to repeat it often, she quoted it in our plays and she lived it in 
her life. I never hear a verse of it read, or see a line from 
it, but her voice seems to sound in my ear, and thoughts of 
her are in my heart.” 

Blessed memory, blessed mother! Can you so teach by 
word and life this lesson of Christian love? Teach the very 
words of Scripture, for only an inspired pen could ever have 
given them. Have them repeated again and again; you can 
do this in several ways to avoid being tiresome, and yet have 
useful repetition. Let the children say it after you, then 
divide, and let part answer to the rest, assistant teachers 





leading; then again let children answer to each other, thus: 


(Girls.) Charity suffereth long; (Boys.) And is kind; 
(Girls.) Charity envieth not; (Boys.) Charity vaunteth not 
itself; (Girls.) Is not puffed up; and so on, the short, pithy 
clauses of each verse so appropriate for just such exercises, or 
for opening or closing services. The children may forget what 
you say in explanation, though your words should be simple, 
and any illustration such as will suit a child’s understanding ; 
but the words of Scripture are so plain that the surest 
teaching is to have them thoroughly learned, and, after that 
is done, spend what time you may on human expositions. 
The blackboard will help the memory and understanding. 

Tell that the word “charity ” means here, not only giving 
of alms and help to the poor, but that which prompts all 
kindness to others, love. Put the word on the board, and 
tell that this lesson is a portrait of love; a picture for the 
eye of the heart to look at and copy ; such a picture of beauty, 
that, if we look, we cannot help loving it back again. It isa 
beautiful character, and we have sixteen points or features in 
the portrait. We have what love is, and what it is not, what 
love does, and what it does not. 

Let us make a list, writing the words to help us see and 
remember what we can of the picture. 

Love 
Suffereth long ; 

Is kind. 
Rejoiceth in the truth. 
Beareth 
a kb Ginn 
Endureth 

Let these be repeated, and one by one explained. 

Suffereth long; is patient, willing to suffer, to bear and’ 
forbear, not quick to strike back; can suffer its own pain, 
and not worry and annoy others; can bear its own thorn, 
and not constantly pierce others with it. Can anything less 
than love to others do and bear all that ? 

Is kind. The golden rule marks out the path that love 
walks in; what is that? Love has a tender heart that feels 
quickly the sorrows of others, a ready tear, a busy hand, 
willing feet, gentle ways of thoughtful service, that are like 
sunshine quietly making dark places bright, and cold places 
warm and cheery. God’s love does that for us all; cannot. 
Christian love help to do that for others? 

Rejoiceth in the truth. Love is glad when others are 
doing right, when truth prevails over evil. When John, the 
beloved disciple, was old, he wrote to one who loved Christ, . 
and so taught others, “I rejoice greatly that I found (of) 
thy children walking in truth.” 

Love beareth all things; it quietly and patiently bears 
wrong, rather than complain or spread the knowledge of evil 
unless love to others requires exposure. 

Love believeth all things ; it is trustful, ready to think of - 
others as honest and sincere. 

Hopeth all things. Looks on the bright side, and sees the ° 
good and hopes for better all the time. 

Endureth all things. Keeps on bearing, believing, hoping, . 
as cheerfully as at first. 

Now how many things do we know about love? Let us- 
look at the other side of the picture. 

Love envieth not ; 


Vaunteth not itself; 

Is not puffed up; 

Doth not behave unseemly ; 
Seeketh not her own; 

Is not easily provoked ; 
Thinketh no evil ; 
Rejoiceth not in iniquity ; . 
Never faileth. 

Love does not envy the praise given to 4nottier; can smilé- 
gladly when another gets the medal or. the honors of the 
class, envies not the owner of a pony, ora fine doll or curious. 
toy. But suppose love gets honor, praise, or possessions, it 
vaunteth not itself. If God has given a pretty face or sweet 
voice, a rich father, or a beautiful home, love accepts with a 
grateful heart and without boasting, and as no reason to be 
proud or puffed up. The very worst pride is. puffed up good- 
ness, like an empty crust, boasting and, vaunting itself like 
thé Pharisee who went to the temple, but had no love for God 
nor for the publican who prayed too. Was the Pharisee’s 
seemly or proper behavior? Is it seemly in a child to put 
on airs because of fine clothes or more money than others? 
You may behave unseemly if you do a right thing in a wrong 
way. You might put money in the missionary box, and be 
proud of giving more than others, or help the poor in a way 
to make them feel that you think yourself better than they ; 
but there would be no true love there, for Christian love 
seeketh not her own, but, without selfishness, blesses others. 

It is not watching and looking out for slights from others, 
feeling hurt and neglected over trifles, not ready to speak a 
hasty word ; for love is not easily provoked. 

It thinketh no evil, not ready to blame, eager to find fault 
or to suspect wrong in others: not glad to hear of others’ sin 
or disgrace, for it rejoiceth not in iniquity. It is never worn- 
out, tired, discouraged, peevish ; for a spark of real Christian 
love, kindled and kept glowing hy God’s constant love, never 
faileth. 
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These are the features of the portrait of charity: go over 
them, and see if the class understand, questioning and asking 
for examples as you repeat the points, positive and negative. 
‘This is quite enough for little children; if they have learned 
the words of Scripture, and understand familiarly enough 
to apply them in daily life, you have done well. There is 
far more in the lesson which must yet remain untouched. 
You cannot fathom it all, for many lessons could not exhaust 
it. You might tell who wrote it; when, where, and why to 
the Corinthians; the “more excellent way” that he taught 
while telling them to “covet earnestly the best gifts.”’ You 
can show what we are without charity or love, and what with 
it. Children can recognize the truthful picture when you 
tell of those who can shed tears of pity, say sweet words like 
an angel, and yet exercise no self-denial, no genuine love to 
others, which springs from the only true source,—love to 
God. There are children whose words of affecticn and 
pretty outside devotion to mother are like sounding cymbals ; 
while others, meek and quiet, have the enduring love. 

If time would allow, the children, with some help, might 
give instances in the life of Christ, examples of how he was 
the living picture of love. Also of John, the beloved dis- 
ciple, who learned from Christ’s lips the lesson, ‘‘ Abide in 
my love,” and who nine times in his writings says, “‘ Love 
one another.” May each one who teaches or is taught this 
lesson, which now we only know in part, be helped by the 
Giver of all love, until “that which is perfect is come,” and 
all dwell in that love which abideth forever! 


TEACHING HINTS. 


BY DWIGHT L. MOODY. 


Paul, in writing to the Corinthians, has been telling them 
of the diversity of gifts among the members of Christ’s body, 
and tells them to covet earnestly the best gifts. He then 
tells us of “a more excellent way” than any that he has 
mentioned, and in this lesson tells us that without the gift of 
love other gifts are without power. To be pleasing to God, 
every offering that we bring him must be prompted by love. 

God hates great acts without sincerity and honesty, but he 
delights in the /itile things that are prompted by love. None 
are so poor, and no child so young, that has the desire to 
serve God, but can bring gifts acceptable to God. He wants 
love, and nothing, however costly, without it can please him, 
while the simplest thing from a heart full of love to him is 
well pleasing to him. 

It was the loving heart of the woman who broke the box 
of ointment, and anointed the Saviour’s feet, that made the 
gift acceptable, and not the cost of the gift. So he speaks of 
the two mites as being the largest gift put into the treasury 
because of the love that went with them; and a glass of cold 
water even, he says, shall not lose its reward. 

It is a great thing to prophesy as Daniel and Elijah and 
Elisha, and yet without love the prophecy would avail 
nothing to him that prophesied. A man may prophesy and 
not have love. He may be a great teacher, and be able to 
explain mysteries and impart knowledge, and yet be found 
wanting in the gift of love. A man may also succeed in any 
business or profession without love, but no one can be a fol- 
lower of Christ and asuccessful worker for him without love. 
Without this one qualification, we are nothing. Men may 
try to quiet their conscience and justify themselves before 
God by giving large gifts to benevolent purposes, or by doing 
deeds of kindness to the poor and to those about them ; but 
Paul tells us that though we “ bestow all our goods to feed the 
poor, and have not charity (or love), it profiteth us nothing.” 
Yea, we may even be ready to go to the stake to maintain 
some principle, and yet have it counted as nothing. 

Jesus has told us in his word that many shall cry unto 
him in that day, and say unto him, “Lord, Lord, have we 
not prophesied in thy name? and in thy name have cast out 
devils? and in thy name done many wonderful works?” 
And unto these, he tells us will be uttered those fearful 
words, “I never knew you; depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity.” 

Whatever we may do or suffer without love as the main- 
spring is worthless. If we are begotten of God, we must 
partake of his nature, and “God is love.” The question may 
well come home to each one of us, young or old, Is this love 
that the apostle speaks of, the source from which all my 
actions flow, and by which they are governed ? 

Christ says, “If ye love me, keep my commandments.” 
If we love Christ, we must also love one another. There 
cannot be love for him in the heart, and hatred for a brother. 
« Every one that loveth him that begat, loveth him also that 
is begotten of him” (1 John 5:1). Love to our neighbor 
must necessarily be found in the same heart with love to 
Christ. 

We are told in the lesson that love suffereth long and is 
kind. It will not wait for a reward for service rendered, 
but even through ingratitude will still be kind. 

Solomon says, “ Hatred stirreth up strife, but love covereth 
all sins” (Prov. 10: 12). Peter, too, in his epistle, after 
urging the necessity of “soberness and watchfulness unto 
prayer,” says, “ And above all these have fervent charity 





among yourselves, for charity shall cover a multitude of sins” 
(1 Peter 4: 8). In the heart filled with love there would be 
no room for scandal, neither envy at another’s success. Love 
has no desire to search for the failings of others, but rather 
seeks to hide them from another’s gaze ; so also envy, which 
would pull down, is displaced by the love that would, in 
honor, prefer another. 

In Jonathan’s love to David we see a most remarkable 
instance of the love that “envieth not,” “seeketh not her 
own,” and “is not easily provoked.” Jonathan knew that 
David had been chocon king to succeed his father Saul, and 
the position of honor that would seem to belong to the son 
had been given to another in his place; but his love rose 
above any feelings of jealousy, and we are told that “ Jona- 
than and David made a covenant because he loved him as 
his own soul. And Jonathan stripped himself of the robe 
that was upon him, and gave it to David, and his garments, 
even to his sword, and to his bow, and to his girdle” (1 Sam. 
18:3, 4). John also shows the same love that “seeketh not 
her own,” when he says of Jesus, “ He must increase, but I 
must decrease,” and “ He that cometh after me is mightier 
than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to bear.” 

Envy and jealousy and selfishness are contrary to the law 
of love, and cannot dwell in the same heart. 

Love is not suspicious, it thinketh no evil. The lack of 
love made Job’s friends accuse him of hypocrisy because he 
suffered affliction, and also caused the apostles to be accused 
of drunkenness on the day of Pentecost. Love vaunteth not 
itself, or is not rash. How many a hasty judgment has been 
formed and unkind things spoken, because love was not in 
the heart to give the patient hearing to the facts! Titus is 
admonished to speak “ the things which become sound doc- 
trine,” to teach men to be “sound in faith, in charity, in 
patience.” It is not only necessary that we hold the 
truth, but we must hold it in love. It is necessary that 
sound doctrine be preached, and much has been said in warn- 
ing against unsoundness in faith, but too often the soundness 
of love has been forgotten. Care is needed that in our 
jealousy for the truth and sound doctrine we do not forget 
the gift which we are told is the greatest of all. The 
apostle, in looking forward, sees a time when prophecies 
shall fail, and tongues cease, and knowledge vanish away,,but 
he sees love at home, in heaven, its birthplace, still. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
BY THE REV. J. B ATCHINSON. 





THESE THREE: 


FAITH, HOPE, 


CHARITY. 








CHARITY 
NEVER 
FAILETH. | 





| 

| PROPHECIES SHALL FAIL; } 
| TONGUES SHALL CEASE; { 
| KNOWLEDGE SHALL VANISH. } 


— 


THEN: 
FACE TO FACE; 


AS WE ARE KNOWN; 
PERFECT. 
| 


WE SEE DARELY ; 
| WE ENOW IN PART; 





IMPERFECT, 








QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Introductory.—Locate and describe Corinth. When and | 
by whom was the church there founded? When and where 
was this epistle written? What condition of the church 
was the occasion of the letter? (1 Cor. 1:11, 12; 3: 1-4.) 
How did the preaching of Paul and of Apollos probably 
differ? (Acts 18: 24; 1 Cor. 2: 1-5.) Did any rivalry exist 
between these teachers? What other diversities gave rise 
to envyings and strife? (1 Cor. 12: 4-11.) Is it right or 
wrong to desire great ability in spiritual labor? (1 Cor. 
12: 31.) 

Verse 1.—What gift essential to the value of all others 
was evidently lacking among the Corinthians? What word | 
translates better than “charity” the original? When and 
with what effect was the gift of tongues first bestowed ?| 
(Acts 2: 4-8.) Is it possible that Paul had heard a language | 
uninterpretable or is the reference to tongues of angels purely 
suppositional ? (2 Cor. 12:4.) Describe the cymbal. Why | 
can it not be regarded as a musical instrument? Wherein | 
consisted the aptness of the comparison? (1 Cor. 14: 7-11.)"| 
By what method shall the teacher determine whether his 
language is adapted to his scholar? If his accustomed speech 
is unintelligible to his hearer, how shall the error be recti- 
fied? (1 Cor. 14: 13.) 

Verse 2.— What gift greater than tongues is as worthless 
without love? In what respect was the gift of prophecy | 
greater than that of tongues? (1 Cor. 14: 4, 5, 23-25.) Is the | 
power to comprehend or to declare the Scriptures of greater 
importance? What relation does its appropriation by faith 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





sustain to these? Why can no gift add toa man’s merit? 
(1 Cor. 4: 7.) 

Verse 3.—How large measures of self-sacrifice are unavail- 
ing without love? If neither possessions nor deeds consti- 
tute the true man, what does? Who therefore is nearest the 
ideal? Why? (1 John 4: 8.) 

Verse 4.—Give a limited description of Christian love. 
In which of these particulars were the Corinthians at vari- 
ance with love? When did Jesus inculcate long-suffering 
and kindness? (Matt. 5: 39, 44.) Is resentment under all 
circumstances unchristian ? 

Verses 5-7.—Continue the definition explaining each clause. 

Verse 8.—How does the permanency of this gift compare 
with that of others? 

Verses 9, 10.—When will all things defective cease? Shall 
acquired knowledge be lost, or shall its acquisition become 
unnecessary because of the completeness of intuition? (v. 12.) 
What peculiarity both of the ancient window and mirror 
makes either one an apt figure of the imperfection of our 
knowledge? What difference must result from facing the 
truth rather than its representation? Why, in this present 
state, must all things spiritual be conveyed necessarily by 
picture? How was the idea of holiness conveyed to the 
mind of the Jew? (Ex. 19:12; 30: 31-33; 40: 30, etc; 
Lev. 10: 1,2.) By what pictures did Jesus present various 
attributes of God? (Luke 15, etc.) 

Verse 11.—By what comparison does Paul show that these 
spiritual gifts are accommodated methods to an immature 
state of being? 

Verse 13.—What trio shall abide forever? What will be 
the objects of faith, hope, and love, in the future state of 
maturity ? 


PRE-REVIEW LESSONS. 
Third Quarter, 1879. 
BY J. L, BURROWS, D. D. 

[By repetition of the key-phrase, the whole series is easily 
remembered, the letter suggesting the subject of the lesson. 
It is well to go over all the preceding titles on every eucces- 
sive Sunday. | 

Key Phrase.—PEAcE witH Gop. 
1. July 6. P eace with God. 
| Hope. 
| Love. 
| Joy. 
| Heaven. 


Through Christ | 


Brings 


By faith | 


NN 


July 13. 
Called. 
Justified. 
Glorified. 


3. July 20. 


E very blessing—with Christ. 
Strengthened. 
Comforted. 
Beloved. 
A ll graces based in Love. 
Nothing good without it. 
Nothing bad with it. 
© orruption Purified. 
Changed. 
Raised. 
Triumphant. 
E nemies Reconciled. 
Dead made alive. 
By Christ Old made new. 
Foes made friends. 


a 


July 27. 


or 
: 


Aug. 3. 


= 


Aug. 10. W hat we sow, we reap. 
Sowing to | 
Fruits of 
Living in 
Walking in 
Aug. 17. I nvested with Armor. 


- Resist 
To Conquer 
8. Aug. 24. 


} The Holy Spirit. 


Enemies. 
Triumph over 


T he Mind of Christ. 


Like Love. 
bien Lowliness. 
in | 


Sacrifice. 
Service. 
Hi eart Religion. 
Praising 
Pleasing 
Serving 


- 


Aug. 31. 


In 
all 
things 
Sept. 7., 
God 
will ) 


The 
Lord 


( Jesus. 


10. G rieve not for the dead. 
Raise All 

Glorify 4 who sleep 
Unite in Jesus. 

ll. Sept. 14, O nly godliness gains riches 

Last. 

Satisfy. 

Insure eterna! life. 


That 
12, Sept. 21. ** D epart from evil, and do good.” 
What sins to shun! 
What virtues to practice ! 
Why? 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


——<>_—_—_ 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1879. 
Kentucky, state, at Owensboro’...............-.....July 8-10 





Central Tennessee, at Columbia,............-.-.-- July 25, 26 
Vermont, state, at Burlington......-..............-.- Oct, 7-9 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence, ..-...........-....- Oct, 15 
Kansas, state, at Salina...... ----Oct, 21-23 
New Hampshire, state, at Haverhill_................. Nov, 4-6 





New Jersey, state, at Elizabeth ----Nov. 18-20 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES. 
CE SE, Diivcepecccwccccenccncuceqsacenscens July 7-14 





BORRE LAME, By Zicccccascne cwecersneennssncncecces July 8-17 
ee July 12-20 
ee July 15-25 
CE0OP LARO, IOWE, conccccncnescaccscceccencncccses July 15-28 
GS Pijeicndncdansmetcansnseeneccennamense July 22-31 
Oe He ae ee a July 24, 25 
PROUD TUONO, TN. Oe, ccs cacncncccetesencascdencs July 24-31 
GENNGER.. nncccnccuccnsbenstansccennscasenasecee Aug. 2-23 
CS SENG, TR icccusiktousnedasdennusnon Aug. 6-20 
Thoushad Island Park, N. Y., ..00 200. ...cccccceue Aug. 17-25 


THE YOSEMITE ASSEMBLY. 

From Salt Lake City to the famous Yosemite Valley is 
a journey varying wonderfully in character and interest. 
The American Desert stretches its weary miles through 
its first portion, followed by the slightly improved scenery 
of the Humboldt River country, which is succeeded in 
turn by the rushing torrents and great lumbering tracts 
of Eastern California, then the snows of the summit of 
the Sierra Nevadas, then the foot-hills with their placer 
mining operations, and finally the midsummer glories of 
the Sacramento Valley. From these scenes, at various 
points, stages run to the Valley, two or three days being 
consumed in this part of the trip, which is through 
splendid mountain scenery, with verdure in the variety 
and stupendousness which California alone can show. 

The stage companies did their utmost to get the tour- 
ists into the valley. Within twenty-four hours, abcut one 
hundred and fifty excursionists were delivered in safety 
at three hotels, which were filled to overflowing by this 
inflax. When the time for departure came, there was not 
so much zeal. Extra stages could not be found, and 
scores of people were compelled to stay for days beyond 
their appointed times of departure. In some cases, names 
booked for certain days were mysteriousiy er.sed from 
books of which agents only were supposed to have charge ; 
and passage certainly depended upon was missed and new 
delays were necessitated. And yet to be imprisoned in 
such a valley is not a hard experience. Weeks could 
easily be consumed in pleasant and profitable pursuits 
amid this grandeur. 

In addition to the excursionists who came in so large 
numbers, many Californians came by private conveyance, 
camping on the way, and also in the Valley. These, with 
other visitors and the resident population, made up con- 
gregations which frequently filled the chapel. This 
building is a neat frame structure, fifty-two feet by thirty, 
with belfry, bell, lamps, singing-books, blackboard, and 
all needed equipments. It is intended as a preaching 
place for all time and for all people; and there is reason 
to hope that a Sunday-school may be continued perma- 
nently during the season when a population remains. 

Punctually on Saturday evening, June 8, the “‘ church- 
going bell” sounded for the first time amid the towering 
cliffs. There was a peculiar charm in these tones of 
invitation, and soon the chapel was filled. Dr. Vincent 
presided, and a religious conference was held in which 
men from the east and the west, and of all shades of 
denominational belief, participated. At nine o’clock the 
next morning the first Yosemite Valley Sunday-school 
was held, the Rev. George A. Peltz superintending. 
Eight teachers and several school officers conducted the 
work, with about one hundred and fifty pupils. Several 
of the juvenile attendants were of the Indian families 
which still dwell there. “The Valley of Dry Bones” 
was carefully considered, with final review and applica- 
tion. 

Afier the school came the dedicatory sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Guard, of Oakland, Cal.; the prayer of 
dedication being offered by Joseph Cook. Sermon and 
prayer were both remarkable. The latter seemed to draw 
its phrases and formation wholly from the precipices and 
falls and streams around. The spirit of the entire 


petition may be inferred from a few of its sentences, such 
as these: “‘ Almighty God, thou hast consecrated this 
valley ; may we not desecrate it... . Face to face with 
these precipices, may men acquire hearts as upright and 
downright as the rocks. . . . May thy truth be proclaimed 


these waters. . . . May all discussions of thy truth here 
echo God. May they reflect thee as these waters reflect 
the precipices. . . . The high noon is above oar heads, 
and in presence of these glorious works of thine, we dedi- 
cate this house to thy service.” 

The programme for the Institute was well adapted to 
the needs of the place. Instead of requiring study and 
founding normal classes, conversations were held each 
day, at the most convenient hours, upon practical Sun- 
day-school topics. Lectures were delivered by Joseph 
Oook upon his special themes; by the Rev. Dr. Guard 
upon themes pertaining to religious literature; by John 
Muir, the leading naturalist of the section, upon the 
geological and botanical peculiarities of the valley and 
its surroundings; and by Dr. Vincent and Mr, Peltz upon 
matters of Christian work. Sermons and prayer-meetings 
were not neglected; and on one evening an immense 
camp-fire was lighted in the grove under Sentinel Rock, 
about which the company gathered to sing, to listen to 
incidents of travel, and to talk over ways and means to 
carry the gospel to the masses. 

Between these religious and literary services, excursions 
were made to the chief points of interest, as provided in 
the programme. All present did not conform to this 
schedule, for many had but a few days to tarry, and were 
obliged to hurry through the round. Bat at the times 
appointed large parties went to the designated places. 
Several of these parties were accompanied by Mr. Muir, 
whose familiarity with all the phenomena of the valley 
enabled him to explain and illustrate every object in a 
most satisfactory way. One excursion, for instance, was 
to the top of Sentinel Dome and to Glacier Point. About 
a hundred persons made this trip. At noon Mr. Muir 
met them at the Point, and, using Nature herself as his 
elevated map, he pointed out the fields of the operations 
which hed chiseled out this wonderfal valley. He also 
gave an illustrated lecture upon the Conifera of California. 
It would hardly be possible for a company spending but 
a short time in the Yosemite to enjoy better opportuni- 
ties for its profitable study. Those who looked and 
listened secured an intelligent appreciation of the vale of 
wonders, 

One branch of the Hutchinson Family was sojourning 
in the Valley. They entered heartily into the spirit of 
the occasion, and by words and songs greatly increased 
the pleasure of all. Joseph Cook extemporized a Yo- 
semite doxology, which was sung with much spirit, and 
became quite a favorite. Messrs. Biglow & Main had 
contributed a thousand copies of “Chautauqua Carols” 
for the assemblies at Yosemite and Monterey, so there 
was no lack of means for promoting sacred song. On 
mountain top and in valley, in chapel and by camp-fire, 
in stage-coach and on horse-trail, songs ascended, and God 
was praised. 

The closing days of the Assembly were days of interest, 
though the majority of the tourists had left for San Fran- 
cisco or other points. The programme was closely 
followed to the last hour. The Sunday-school on June 
15 was in charge of Mr. James McGee; of Plainfield, N. J. 
The morning sermon was by the Rev. George A. Peltz. 
In the evening a farewell meeting was held, at which 
ministers and laymen took part. On Monday, June 16, 
the outgoing stages took nearly all of the remaining 
tourists, and those in camp packed up for removal. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—The full programme of the Sunday-school assembly 
at Chester Heights, Pa., July 7-14, has been issued, and 
may be obtained at the Methodist Episcopal Book Room, 
1018 Arch Street, Philadelphia. The Rev. Dr. H. W. 
Warren, Mrs. 8. W. Clark, Mr. J. Howard Seal, Pro- 
fessor J. W. Shoemaker, the Rev. T. T. Everett, and Mr. 
John R. Whitney, are among those who will take part. 
Dr. Wythe will be present with his model of Jerusalem, 
and Mr, A. O. Van Lennep, with his illustrations of ori- 
ental life and customs. The assembly will be directed by 
the Rev. B. T. Vincent, and Professor J. R. Sweney will 
conduct the music. 


—The fourteenth annual convention of the Kentucky 
Sunday-school Union will be held in the First Baptist 
Church, Owensboro, July 8-10. Entertainment will be 
provided for delegates, and low rates will be furnished on 
the railroads. Among the exercises will be a children’s 
meeting, led by the Rev. Dr. J. L. Burrows, of Louisville, 
and a promise meeting, led by Professor A. B. Stark, of 
Russelville, The call for the convention says: “The 
Maysville convention gave a new impulse to the Sunday- 
school cause in our state. Daring the year this interest 
has been fully maintained, and we expect reports of great 
progress to be made at Owensboro, According to our 





in tones as bold as these hills, and tender as the voice of 


to unite, on July 6, in special earnest prayer for the 
presence of the Holy Spirit in the convention, for a 
blessing upon the city of Owensboro, and for greater 
devotion to the cause of Christ in Sunday-school work 
throughout Kentucky. 


—The Cumberland Valley Sunday-school Assembly, at 
Oakville Camp Ground, Pa., will be held June 30 to July 
5, under the direction of the Rev. James A. Worden, 
assisted by the Rev. 8. B. Barnitz. Dr. W. H. Curry 
will lead the music ; and the normal department will be 
conducted by Professor J. A. Lippincott and the Reve. 
W. M. Frysinger and J. B. Yiurg. Normal class con- 
ferences and drills, Bible readings, children’s meetings, 
lectures, and other practical exercises, will occupy the 
time. Among the lecturers will be the Rev. Dra. H. W. 
Warren, Lyman Abbott, J. P. Newman, and C. H. Fowler. 
Excursion tickets will be sold on allroads. Programmes 
and other information are printed in The Assembly Ban- 
ner, copies of which may be obtained of the Rev. W. M. 
Frysinger, 33 North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa. The 
price of board will be only $4 per week.” Information 
concerning tents, lodging, board, etc., will be furnished 
by Mr. D. N. Thomas, Newville, Pa. 

—The second assembly of Sunday-school workers at 
Ocean Grove, N. J., under the auspices of the New 
Jersey Sunday-school Association, will be held July 12- 
19. On the first day, Saturday, a praise service will be 
held, with an address by the Rev. Dr.C. N.Sims. Presi- 
dent McCosh and the Rev. Dr. C. H. Fowler will preach 
on Sunday. On Monday there will be organized a daily 
children’s meeting, directed by the Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, 
and a daily ncrmal class, directed by the Revs. William 
Harris and J. L. Hurlbut, and Mr. 8. W. Clark. The 
Rev. Dr. Robert Lowry will deliver an address in the 
evening. On Tuesday the Rev. Dr. H. W. Warren will 
deliver an il’ ustrated lecture on astronomy. On Wednes- 
day the Rev. A. F. Schauffler will lead a discussion on 
“ Organization and Management,” and Mrs. 8S. W. Clark 
will conduct a primary class lesson. On Thursday the 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott will speak on “ Modern Skepti- 
cism, and How to Meet It ;” and the Rev. Dr. P. 8. Hen- 
son will give an address on the iufluence exerted by the 
Sunday-school upon the church of the fu'ure. On Friday 
the Rev. Dre. C. 8. Robinson and J. M. Freeman will 
speak ; and on Saturday the work of the assembly will be 
reviewed and closed. The music will be directed by 
Professor W. G. Fischer. Excursion tickets will be 
issued by the railroads. The price of board will be from 
$6 to $15 per week. 

—The forthcoming meeting of the Round Lake (N. Y.) 
Sunday-school Assembly will be the third of the series. 
The sessions will be held July 8-18, and will be conducted 
by the Rev. J. 8. Ostrander. Mr. J. H. Kellogg writes: 
* An able staff of lecturers will present various topics, and 
the usual machinery of instruction will be well carried 
through all the sessions, from July 8 to July 18. 
Round Lake possesses various natural advantages, among 
which are a dry soil and good air, an excellent mineral 
spring, and a beautiful place for sailing and rowing. The 
grounds are being steadily improved; and lately a fine 
park of Palestine and a superior model of Jerusalem have 
been added. Its location, within easy distance from 
New York and other principal cities, is in its favor, ren- 
dering the expense of travel by principal routes quite 
reasonable. This year there will be increased attention 
to the matter of recreation, calisthenics being on the 
list, while Kindergarten exercises are provided for the 
little folks. Amusements will not be neglected. There 
is also a disposition to accommodate charges to the con- 
dition of the times, which is to be commended. Among 
those who are upon its list of lecturers and teachers I 
may mention the following: the Rey. Drs J. P. Newman, 
of New York; Henry Darling, of Albany; William 
Irving, of Troy; E. Wentworth, of Fort Edward; and 
J. M. King, of New York; and the Rev. Mr. H. O. 
Farrar and the Rey. Dr. Jessup, the last two of the Troy 
Conference of the M. E. Church. Competent instructors 
are promised in all the various departments common in 
assembly work.” 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—During May, the missionaries of the American Sun- 
day-school Union in the North-west organized and aided 
167 Sunday-schools, with 617 teachers and 4,543 scholars. 

—Between fifteen and sixteen thousand Sunday-school 
children took part in the procession at this year’s Lanca- 
shire Festival in Manchester, England. The festival 
continued a week. 


—No less than forty-six scholars united with the Sunday- 
school of the Marcy Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, 
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of names on the books of the school is 1,041, and the 
average attendance is 739. 


—The Bible-class in the Sunday-school of the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle, London, has a membership of 500. 
It is conducted by Mr. E. H. Bartlett, son of Mrs. Bart- 
lett, who founded it with three members. One thousand 
members of this class had joined Mr. Spurgeon’s church 
up to 1873. The Sunday-school of the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle lately held its annual meeting for the distri- 
bution, in accordance with a regular custom, of the maga- 
zines which had been gratuitously bound for those schol- 
ars who had taken them through the agency of the 
periodical department of the school. 259 volumes were 
thus distributed. 


— ———— ee 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PUBLICAT IONS RECEIV ED. 


|All publications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
‘The interest of our readers will guide us in making further notice, | 


BOOKS, 


The Sunrise Kingdom; or, Life and Scenes in Japan, and Woman’s 
Work for Woman there, By Mrs. Julia D. Carrothers. Illustraved. 


12mo, pp. 408, Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
Prica, $2.00. 


Stranger and Guest. By Marvin R. Vincent, D. D. 18mo, pp. v, 152. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, 75 cents. 


English Composition. 


By John Nichol, LL.D. (Literature Primers.) 
18m0, pp. 128. 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 4 cents. 


Walks to Emmaus. By the late Rev. Nehemiah Adams, D.D. Edited 
by his sun, the Rev. Wiudiam H. Adams. First series : January, 
February. 16mo, pp. 330, New York: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.25. 


PAMPHLETS. 


The Lover’s Tale. By Alfred Tennyson. 16mo, paper, pp. 32. Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood, & Co. Price, 10 cents. 


The Lady ’s Knitting Book. By E.M.C. Sq. 32mo, pp. 62 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co rice, 25 cents. 


The Lady’s a Book. By E.M.C. Sq. 32mo, pp. 64. The same. 
Pr.ce, 25 cen 


The Law of Sowing and Reaping. ar Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. 
pp. 29. Tnesame. Price, 10 cents 


Christ at the Door. 
same, 


New York: 


18mo, 


By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. 
Price, 10 cents. 


What Is It to Believe on the Lord Jesus ag pd 4 Marvin R. Vin- 
cent, D.D. 18mo, pp. 3l. Thesame. Price, 10 cents. 


Why Should I Join the Church? By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. 
pp. 3i. Thesame. Price, 10 cents. 


Not Discerning the Lord’s Body. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. 
pp. 31. ne same. Price, 10 cents. 


The Last Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. ( Oe ye 8s New Handy 
Voiume Series.) 16:n0, pp. 212. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, 30 ceuts, 


18mo, pp. 30. The 


18mo, 


18mo, 


The Yellow Mask. By Wilkie Collins. Agnes = a Handy Vol- | 


ume Series.) 16mo0, pp. 162. The eame: rice, 25 


Catalogue of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 8vo, pp. 28. Andover: 
Prinvea by Warren F. Draper. 


Seventh Report (November, 1878) of the State School Commissioner of 
, ya 8vo, pp. 21, liv. Atlanta: Printed by James P. Harrison 
. 50. 


Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Board of Missions of the United 


Brethrea in Christ, l6mo, pp. 50. Cincinnati: United Brethren 
Pubiishing House. 


A Condensed Narrative of the Persecut'ons of an American Consul by 
some American Missionaries, at Beirut, Syria. 8vo, pp. 129. Wash- 
ington: Printed by L. G. Stephens & Son. Price, 0 cents. 





GALLAUDET’S INTERNATIONAL LAW.* 


Another work on International Law is to be welcomed, 
especially one adapted to the instruction of the young. 
The author is a practical teacher, and in preparing his 
book he has had especially in mind the necessities of the 
class-room, with a view to its adoption in our higher institu- 
tions of learning. The work is to be commended for that 
purpose. It is written in a clear, vigorous, and agreeable 
style. The size of the volume is quite compatible with. the 
object in view, since it contains no more than three hundred 
duodecimo pages, including a copious table of contents and a 
historical introduction of fifty pages. Although avowedly 
based upon a French work, it is practically a new treatise, 
including a consideration of the more recent cases of prom- 
inence within its sphere. The various chapters of the book 
show marks of extensive reading and of wise and careful 
selection. 

Diversities of opinions on the subject of international law 
have prevailed since the days of Grotius, and they are rife 
at the present day; Dr. Gallaudet advocates no extreme 
views, but is substantially in accord with the best authorities 
in this country and in England. He had a difficult problem 
to solve in the preparation of the book. To understand its 
embarrassments, it must be remembered that International 
Law is a subject of very large proportions. In the library 
of the writer there are not less than twenty volumes in which 
the whole matter is fully discussed, or parts of it carefully 
examined. The most voluminous work, that of Sir Robert 
Phillimore, fills three volumes of large octavo size, with fifteen 
hundred pages inall. If one-third of this could be dismissed 
as non-essential in a popular work, there would still remain 
the matter of a thousand pages to be reduced to three hun- 
dred, while still presenting a full exposition of the science. 
Nor should we forget that the subject has a history which is 
not an unimportant part of it,—reaching from the time of 
Abraham and theconfederate kings in the vale of Siddim, and 
traversing the history of most of the civilized nations of the 
earth down to the present day. Thus a work on interna- 
tional law must embody the great principles of the science 


eA. Manual of International Law. By Edward M. Gallaudet, Ph.D., 
LL.D. 12mo, pp. xxi, 321. New York: A 8. Barnes & Co. Price, $1.50. 





as understood and expounded by its acknowledged masters ; 
it must not be too full of historical illustrations, though 
they be abundant and tempting; and it must, if it is 
designed for the class-room, bear in mind the special wants 
of pupils. In the presence of these conditions, three quali- 
ties are essential in the wriier: thorough knowledge of the 
subject, wise judgment, and power of condensation. Consid- 
ering the difficulties in his way, we think the author of the 
present volume has performed his task remarkably well. 

One of the most perplexing questions on the subject, and 
one of very great importance, has reference to the founda- 
tion of the science. On what does it rest? Is there authority 
for what we call /aw? or is it all mere expediency? Jeremy 
Bentham promptly replies, “ Expediency, and nothing more. 
Nations adopt one method rather than another because they 
find it to their advantage.” Bentham has many followers. 
On the other hand, Sir Robert Phillimore, in the preface to 
his great work, says: “ The necessity of mutual intercourse is 
laid in the nature of states, as it is of individuals, by God, 
who willed the state and created the individual. The inter- 
course of nations, therefore, gives rise to international rights 
and duties, and thes: require an international law for their 
regulation and enforcement. That law is not enacted by the 
will of any common superior upon earth, but it is enacted 
by the will of God, and it is expressed in the consent, tacit 
or declared, of indspendent nations.” Here we have two 
sources of iaternational law, both important: the one funda- 
mental, immutable, divine; the other, superstructive variable, 
human. The former of these sources ought not to be the 
subject of discussion in our inquiries into the truths of this 
law; it is assumed in the fundamental principles of truth, 
justice, and order. The other source, the variable and super- 
structive, is the one for us to examine. On this important 
question we are glad to find the author agrees with our 
American writers Wheaton, Kent, Woolsey, and Halleck, 
and with the best authorities of England and Scotland. 
International law is not only a study of principles, but 
eminently a study of particulars. 

Thus finding the author sound in his foundations and 
principles, we have only space to examine one or two particu- 
lar points. With most writers, we observe that War, with 
its collateral questions, occipies about one-third of their 
volumes. The present author maintains this proportion, 
and having a clear perception of the evils of war, he speaks 
in strong language of the duty of nations to avoid it if pos- 
sible. Oa the subject of the amicable adjustment of differ- 
ences, he employs these forcible words: “States are morally 
bound to exhaust all honorable means of reaching a peace- 
able settlement of their differences before resorting to the 
arbitrament of war.” This is not only a duty, he says, in 
the interests of humanity, but is usually the most direct 
path to reason and justice. To learn that such methods may 
be eminently successful, let one read the treaty negotiated 
by Lord Ashburton and Mr. Webster in 1842. Let us next 
turn to the views of the author as to the “ rights of neutrals.” 
There has been of late a tendency on the part of some bel- 
ligerents to encroach upon and diminish neutral rights. 
Dr. Gallaudet approves of the decisions of the Congress of 
Paris in 1856, in which the rights of neutrality are more 
explicitly defined and protected. In this section the book is 
also to be praised. 

We are confident that the work as a whole will not only 
be respected by all familiar with the subject, but that it is 
destined to do great good by instilling into the minds of 
our youth sound and trustworthy principles on the important 
subject which it pounente ¢ to the student. 


THE JULY MAGAZINES, 


If one desires to see what a store of good reading is 
regularly presented in the better monthly magazines of 
America, we advise him to go carefully through the issues 
for the present month. The merit of the several numbers is 
not, perhaps, greater than usual; but this fact only shows 
how many interesting and valuable articles, produced at 
large expense of money and intellectual force, are regularly 
placed before the magazine reader. The truth of this remark 
is especially evident in the juvenile magazines. One could 
not ask for a better collect.on of articles and pictures for 
young eyes than that which is presented in the July number 
of Wide Awake. We have almost read the magazine from 
cover to cover; and again remind readers that they cannot 
afford to loge the amusement to be found in the children’s 
monthlies. Both Wide Awake and St. Nicholas, of late, 
have contained a number of most clever and grotesque ani- 
mal pictures, in which the transfer of human characteristics 
to cats, dogs, insects, etc., is made delightfully amusing. 
This fashion even appears in the humorous pages of Harper 
and Scribner, and seems to be a feature of the American comic 
art of the day. But Wide Awake and St. Nicholas are 
always something more than fun-makers. Thus there are 
few adult readers who will fail to get profit as well as 
pleasure from the series of cat stories in the present issue of 
Wide Awake; or in its article on the historical relics now on 
exhibition in the Old South Church ; or in the current papers 
in its “ American Artists” and “ Poets’ Homes” series. The 





picture of “Winter Twilight,” in the article on the artist 
John J. Enneking, may fairly be called the best illustration 
in any of the magazines of the month.—_— Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine is illustrated with unusual excellence, and its novel 
device of printing three sample pictures on the cover invites 
the reader to turn to several articles of interest. The 
old town of Stratford, Conn., is well described by pen and 
pencil ; Thomas Hughes presents a judicial and able defense 
of Franklin against some English criticism ; a valuable series 
on Mexico and Central America is begun; and a paper on 
Joseph Jefferson is notable for the beautiful execution of the 
accompanying illustrations, which have not been surpassed 
in recent figure-drawing.—TIn Scribner's Monthly is printed 
a sweet, fresh, and pure story, by Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote. 
It is entitled “ Friend Barton’s ‘Concern;’” and is pervaded . 
by the gentle spirit of true Quakerism. An article on 
Trinity Parish, New York, is only praiseworthy for its 
admirable illustrations. A better presentation of the state 
and work of the parish might easily have been made. 
Dr. George M. Beard’s paper on Clairvoyance is a strong 
attack against the whole system of “ second-sight,” “mind- 
reading,” etc. The reader will not need to be asked to 
admire the rare set of engravings of summer insects, by 
Mr. Henry Marsb, taken from Harris’s “ Insects Injurious to 
Vegetation,” and accompanying a paper by Mr. E. A. 
Samuels.——In Harper’s Magazine the most artistic piece 
of writing is The Diary of a Man of Fifty, by Mr. Henry 
James, Jr., which is not written in his hard manner, and 
may be commended as an example of his art and his style 
at their best. Mr. J.T. Fields’s humorous poem, The Owl 
Critic, is very gocd, and will be a candidate for the reading- 
books of the future. The illustrated articles of the number 
are good, save Mr. S. G. W. Benjamin’s Fifty Years of 
American Art, which in text and pictures is unworthy of its 
subject——The Atlantic opens with a disagreeable story, 
presented with much artistic skill. Its effect is that of a 
bitter tonic, leaving a bad taste, but doing you good. Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner continues his account of the state of 
the English people in the time of Shakespeare; and the 
Rev. E. E. Hale writes an instructive but rather verbose 
article on the origin of the Phi Beta Kappa Society —— 
Sunday Afternoon opens with a prettily conceived poem, 
The Corn and the Lilies, by Emily A. Braddock, which is 
reprinted in another part of this week’s paper. The Beliefs 
of the Unbelievers is a vigorous and severe essay on the 
credulity of skepticism, by Professor Borden P. Bowne. The 
Rev. John C. Kimball, in an excellent paper entitled 
“Stand-Bys,” comes to the defense of those faithful and per- 
severing souls, the regular army of every good work, on 
whom the burden of religious and other progress must 
chiefly rest. Miss Sarah O. Jewett contributes a weird 
ghost story, with a moral attached, entitled The Sorrowful 
Guest. It is very well written, and is constructed with fine 
artistic effect. Miss Helen Campbell, in ‘‘ Max,” tells the 
story of one of the many young men who are being helped 
by Jerry McAuley’s New York mission. Of all the admi- 
rable papers on this general subject, which Helen Campbell 
has contributed to Sunday Afternoon, this is the best. 


If anything could stop the mouths of the croakers about 
the degeneracy of the times, such would be the result of a 
perusal of a bock like the last Annual Record of Science and 
Industry for 1878, edited by Spencer F. Baird. At first sight 
the second portion “and Industry” might seem to add to 
the need!ess weight of the book, as the theme is too exten- 
sive to be fairly treated of in connection with the summary 
of a year’s progress in rapidly advancing modern “Science;” 
but its hints are good, and they direct those interested to 
works and places where full and technical information may 
be easily obtained ; and thus this branch of the work at once 
gives wings to the book among our “ practical” people, and 
carries to them abundant means of betterment. In this 
respect it strongly reminds us of the similar department in 
the famous Almanac of the Leipsic Illustrated News. As to 
the “Science” summary, the book is edited with care, capa- 
city, conciseness, and considerable completeness ; which is as 
high praise as can well be bestowed. The “Bibliography” 
of publications and names, whether of separate books or 
contributions to the various periodicals, forms a large and 
extremely valuable portion of the work. One fact is espe- 
cially worthy of mention, and that is the manner in which the 
humbler works of unpretending individuals as gathered up 
in some unpretending periodicals contribute to the advance 
of various branches of science. Could, for instance, the con- 
tributors and editors of the “ Bulletin of the Torrey Botani- 
cal Club” have foreseen the prominent place their labors 
would have taken in such a summary, it would have been a 
source of great joy and encouragement to them. In astron- 
omy, it is to be observed that in recounting the alleged dis- 
covery of Vulcan, the fashion of the astronomers in ignoring 
the claims of Mr. Lewis Swift is not followed; nor, on the 
other hand, is any decisive editorial judgment pronounced 
upon Professor Watson’s work. It remains to be seen 
whether astronomers will conclude finally that the latter 
only saw Theta and Zeta (small stars) in Cancer, as is strenu- 
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ously argued in two articles of eminent ability 
in late numbers of the Astronomische Nach- 
richten, and class these discoveries with 
former alleged ones of almoet equal plausi- 
bility; or will adopt them as real. One of 
the most startling things revealed in the prog- 
ress of science is the zeal and extent to 
which studies and work in anthropology are 
pushed. In the editing, Mr. Baird has been 
greatly helped by eminent specialists, many 
of the articles having been contributed by 
distinguished men in the several branches. 
(12mo, cloth, pp. xvii, 715. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, $2.00.) 


“A thing of benny t is a joy forever,” and 
certainly few objects can give more lasting 
pleasure to the eyes of an intelligent per- 
son than a standard work fitly produced. The 
series of historical works now in course of 
uniform publication by Harper & Brothers 
is therefore entitled to rank among the most 
enjoyable of recent publications; for it is 
made up of histories of unquestioned emi- 
nence, produced in a style of sober elegance 
that is a real delight to the eye and the hand. 
Macaulay’s England, in five volumes; 
Motley’s Dutch Republic, in three; and 
Hume’s England, in six,—have thus far been 
issued, in paper of fine quality, typography 
of faultless impression, smooth vellum covers, 
gilt tops, and paper titles. The only differ- 
ence in the outward appearance of the 
volumes is the allottment of different colors 
to the three authors,—Macaulay appearing 
in black, Motley in maroon, and Hume in 
red. The price of all the editions is two 
dollars a volume, at which figure they are 
entitled to rank among the cheapest of recent 
books. 


A volume of eleven thoughtful and care- 
fally prepared essays on the relations between 
philosopby and the idea of God has been 
prepared by Professor B. P. Bowne, of Boston 
University, and is published by Phillips & 
Hunt, of New York. The essays will find 
their public net xmong special students of 
mental science, nor among general readers, 
but in the middle class of intelligent min- 
isters and studious laymen. These readers 
will find in Professor Bowne one of the most 
learned and most courageous of@young 
American philosophers; and they will get 
from his pages sound arguments in favor of 
belief in the God of Scripture. We trust they 
will not be frightened away by Professor 
Bowne’s somewhat bumptious temper, an 
annoying example of which unfortunately 
appears in the very first ines «f the preface. 
(12mo, cloth, pp. vi, 444. New York: 
Phillips & Hunt. Price, $1.75.) 


There is a very general demand, among 
Bible readers, for books which give them 
plain and practical helps to intelligent Scrip- 
ture study. Such a book has been prepared 
by the Rev. George F. Pentecost in a brief 
work entitled Jn the Volume of the Book, Mr. 
Pentecest has well performed his task ; and 
the little hand-book, which is written in a 
clear and pleasant style, will be found to con- 
tain much general information and many 
useful suggestions, based upon that wide ex- 
perience of popular needs whith an evan- 
gelist like the writer obtains. The book is 
well printed, and has one merit which book- 
lovers will not be slow to discover: it lies 
flat wherever opened. (Sm. 4to, cloth, pp. 
108. Philadelphia: Printed at the Times 
Printing House. Boston: For sale by Eben. 
Shute, 52 Bromfield Street.) 


Those who are f ond. of knitting and crochet 
work will find two little pamphlets called 
The Ladys Knitting Book and The Lady's 
Crochet Book very useful. They contain the 
nec s\ary instruction and patterns for a great 
number of useful articles. (Sq. 32mo, paper, 
pp. 62,64 New York: Anson D. F, Ran- 
dolph & Co. Price of each, 25 cents.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 
The Appletons have added to their New 
Handy Voiume Series, as its thirty-fourth 
issue, Charles Lamb’s “ Last Essays of Elia.” 


The “ Essays of Elia” were already issued in 
the series. The two neatly printed pamphlets 
offer together the whole of the famous Elia 
essays, at sixty cents in paper, or $1.20 in 
cloth. To Mr. Green’s almost uniformly good 
series of Literature Primers, also issued in 
this country by the Appletons, has been added 
a conveniently arranged and comprehensive 
manual of English Composition by Professor 
Nichol of Glasgow University, the writer 
of the articles on English and American 
literature in the new edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each week. 
The regular edition this week for subscribers 
is 27,600 copies. A large extra edition is 
also printed for special use. Advertisers are 
free to examine the subscription list at any 
time. The uniform advertising rate for ordi- 
nary advertisements 15 cents per agate line 
for each and every insertion. 


THE BICYCLE. 


There is already enough of enthu- 
siasm over Bicycle riding in this coun- 
try t> indicate that it will soon be one of 
the most popular recreations for young 
men. Ia Eagland over 100,000 of the 
machines are in use, and there is no pros- 
pect of the interest in them dying out. 
The Pope Manufacturing Company, of 
Boston, are making a Bicycle for American 
use which is quite equal to those of Eng- 
lish make, and costs less. Their agent in 
Pailadelpuia is Mr. H. B. Hart, of 813 
Arch Street, who has the machines on ex- 
hibition, and also a large riding-room for 
the practice of those who purchase. Any 
one in the vicinity of Philadelphia inter- 
ested in Bicycles should avail themselves 
of the special advantages offered by Mr. 
Hart. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


“Food for Lambs 3 mos. on trial, 5 cents a 
Edwin A. Wilson, a aenere ong oat Illinois, = 





Labor of Love 3 mos. on trial, ta per co 
Edwin A. Wilson, Publisher, Springfield, Iilinois. 
30,000 BorTLes SOLD IN ONE MoNnTH of “Van 
eta’ s Stratena.” Why? It mends everything—all 
who ay 4 once buy again. A household necessity. 
Sold by druggists : ‘and other dealers. 


Beatty’ 's Celebrated Pianos & Organs, Washington,N.J. 
11 Cent Zephyr. Finn, Seventh and Arch, Phila. 


Read the NEW YORK SUN. 
Rob’t Carter & Bros., Publishers, 530 Broadway, N. Y 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Springfield, Mass. 


“SUBSCRIBE FOR LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


Collins’ Paragraph Testament. 414 Broadway, N. Y 
































An Order of Service. 


There is a great demand or the Order of 
Service contained in the Scholars’ Quarterly 
for this quarter. Consequently it has been 
printed on separate sheets, and can be mailed 
to any address. It can be used by any school, 
even where the Scholars’ Quarterly is not used. 
On the back of each sheet is printed the Re- 
sponsive Review Exercise, a part of which can 
be used on each Sunday, and the whole making 
@ most appropriate reading for the review Sun- 
day at the end of the quarter. Price, 75 cents 
per hundred copies. Sent by mail without 
cost of postage to the purchaser. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
610 Chestnut Street, Phila‘talphia, 


D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, 


PUBLISH TO-DAY: 





Miss Priscilla Hunter. 


Vol. 2. Idle Hour Series. By Pansy. 15 Illustra- 
tions. Pr'ce, 0 cents. An amusing story of how onE 
LITTLE WOMAN PAID A BIG CHURCH DEBT. 





' The Boys of Brimstone Court. 


Vol, I. Out of School Series. By ELIZABETH 
STuaBT PHELPS. Price, ¥ cents. 





AGENTS WANTED for the NEW 
mpre we 
Commentary 


THs Great Worx includes the Comeneneesin 
JAMIRSON, FaUssEeT, BROWN, HENRY, and Scort, in 
combination with the nurs Text of the B In it 

Suu Text and the Combined ote are always 

pase A the rary thus A... B him to know the exact 

without so much as turning a 

50,000 PARALLEL PassaeEs 

full at the side of the Text, and is magnifi- 

cently illustrated with fine engravings, and new ps 
and Plans based on the latest ‘tical 

It is Undenominational, Portable, Practical and 
Cheap. Its unique Plan, enormous amount of matter, 
and handy arrangement, oe it at once far superior 

er aga oe 4 8. 8. Superintendent, 
Teacher, Scholar, or er oft the Bible, can afford to 
be without this handy, complete, practical, and em. 
cient help, which has no for a fall Interpretation 
of the Text, and which contains both Texts and 
undreds of one -school workers oon 
testify to its value. It is pu ed in PORTABLE 
in'ot epecially y adapted for ol “— or hand use, and also 
n other sty 
Are you ‘hinkin, of ? 
< Pit Bie Bee ond coed ae TH BEST 
by the fy ie nent Biblica: olars. 
for circulars giving fall information. First-class aguets 


wanted, Address, 
A. AD. WORTHINGTON & CO 
Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 


SCRIBNER & CO, 


Beg to announce that they are 
now the sole owners and 
publishers of the famous 
SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY, 
PSALMS AND HYMNS AND 
SPIRITUAL SONGS, 
CHAPEL SONGS, 
And all Hymn and Tune 
Books by the Rev. Dr. Chas. 
S. Robinson, also of the re- 
cently issued 
SPIRITUAL SONGS for the Church 


and the Choir, and 
Spiritual Songs for Social Worship. 


Address all orders to 
SCRIBNER & CO., 

743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY |: 
Have had nearly all the SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
Books published in the past ten years, 
amounting to over three thousand vol- 
umes, read by competent persons, and an 


analysis of each book is kept on file, com- 
bining the following points : 


The g-neral merits of the book indi- 
cated by a grade, as A, B, C, D, ete. 


Its wim or purpose. 

Its literary style. 

Its religious character. , 

An outline sketch of its contents. 
Its size and number of pages. 


wow 
READY. 


& passage, 
leat. ay BY contains over 


a Commen 








With this thorough information, and 
their large stock, they claim to be in a 
position to make a discriminating and 
satisfactory selection of books for any 
Sunday-school library. 


Their Sunday-school Annual for 1879 
mailed to any address on application. 


Dodd, Mead, & Company, 
751 Broadway, New York. _ 
POOR PAPA. 

Volume I., Idle Hour Series. 
By Mary W. PortTeER, of New Orleans. Price, 50 cents. 


PRONOUNCED THE MOST BRILLIANT 
AND ENTERTAINING SUMMER BOOK 
ISSUED FOR YEARS, 


For sale by all Books ‘iers and Newsdealers, or sent 
postpaid on receipt of price by the Pabuishers, 


D LOTHROP & ©O. Boston, 
WALL MAPs for Bunday-echools, is, Mis- 


NEW sionary meetings, Normal classes, 


etc. 
Circulars free. A.O. VAN LENNEP, Montclair, N. J. 


GEND for Catalogue of Sunday-schoo! Books and 
Papers published by tne American Sunday School 
Union, No, 1122 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia. 


'\EM PERANCE.—If you Mo i Out on this sub- 
ject, send for catalogue OGILVIE, Pub- 
lisher, 2 29 Rose Street, New York 


CHECK SYSTEM “LIBRARY = 
Prices of this valuable System Ww ment 8,000 
schools, distributing about I 000 books been re- 
duced. Send for New Circul: 
GARRI IGUES BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa 


Two (oO HUNDRED DOLLARS!!! buys a. mene 
and forty acres—a mile square of good 
Texas—title perfect, no better lands are seili a 
per acre where LO yt me have pommem 

ders filled at Sh immediately 

advance ts m To know who are inv L-~ 4 

8 cent MaanD for little book, 64 pases, circulars, ete., ete. 
©, H, Kent,Agent, TexasState Lands Davenport, Towa. 


M bg! HEINS, PUBLIO ACCOUNTANT, 319 Wal- 
nut Bt., Philadelphia, Pa. 








oor 





U% the Order of Service found in the Scholars’ 
7 Issued in leafiet form at 76 cents per 
hundred. No extra charge for postage. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Mrs M. 8S. GIBSONS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 1519 Walnut Street, will reopen ror the 
Fall Session, September 17. Home pupils limited. 
VHE PHILADELPHIA DENTAL COLLEGE, 

An Institution educating young men for the pro- 
feasion of Dentistry. Announcements may be had by 

applying to =p, D. SMITH, D.D.8., M.D., Dean, 
_ 4 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


qT. VERNON INSTITUTE, 46 Mt Vernon Place, 
Baltimore, Md. English, ‘French, and _— 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, A large 
corps of professors. The 20th annual! session will com- 

Mas MARY oo. For circulars address the Princi 
: JONES and Mrs. B. MAITLAND. 


“OME SCHOOL, at) YOUNG LADIES, 
4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Best advantages for a thorough education. Refers by 
rmission to H. Clay — Editor of The Sun- 
y School Times, and Rev. W. Dana, 4001 Pine 
Street, sees. For ‘clrcaiars address, 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS. ¥ Principal. 


ADAMS dc. ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS. 
Hon, CHARLES FRANCIS Seam, | Chairman of 
Managers. Fits boys for our best Coll 
ns 9th. September. 1879. anes. 
Early application should be 
or. eee Eisai on anes 








JS ty Age COLLEGE, Meverioed ¢ College P.O., 
Pa. Thomas Chase President. Nine 
miles from Philadelphia. Under care of Society of 
Friends (Orthodox). Classical and Scientific Courses. 
For circulars, address Prof. Allen C. Thomas, Prefect. 


Car woop CLASSICAL SEMINARY. 
ll A A therons® Classical and English Schoo! for Dome. 
heated by steam. Extensive grounds, with 
ate and shrubbery. Seud for Calendar to 
C. E. BLAKE, A. M., West Brattleboro’, Vt. 


VINCINNATI WESL. EYAN FEMALE COLLEGE 


, 


'V. DAVID Di. MOORE. D. -D., President. 
BLAIRSVILLE LADIES’ SEMINARY. 
Beautiful grounds, commodious | age ——— 
instruction, new and superior pianos for pract 
Department of Music will be in charge a & ia red 
R. Jenks, who, after unusual success 
spent two years in study at the Conservatory of Lei 
y. The Faculty of the Conservatory testi 
in strongest terms of her talent, acquisitions, and skill 
as @ musical artist. The t twenty- -ninth year ns 
September 3, 1879. Terms moderate. For Catalogues 
apply to 0 Rev. T. R. EWING, | Principal, Blairsville, Pa. 
THE NEW ENGLAND 
A Fl N ISH ED Conservatory, Man employing 
M USICAL 75 Eminent Professors, 
furnishing aCOMPLETE MUST. 
EDUCATION, CAL EDUCATI ON at mere) 


pe rates. — ined with RARE collateral 
ate. a ae address KE. TOURJEE, 
MUS Cc HALL, : , Mass. 


TABOR COLLEGE. 


Testeggiten full and thorough. Under Christian influ- 
ences. No saloons, Location healthful. Books and tui- 
tion $22 to $28 per year. Table board $2 to $2 50 per week. 
Room rent 25 cts. per week. Fall term beg ns Sept. 2. For 
catalogues address Pres. Wu. M. Brooks, Tabor, Lowa. lowa. 


WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Be Lie fg al DEL. Refined Christian a a s 
iS Two de; a. a a year. Rev. 
EiAMs, A. M., 


MORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


CAPT. ED. N. KIRK oe OTT. 
HENRY T. WRIGH 








} Principals 
Principals. 
parato wor for bo: Location 
ve. Educational facilities aneurpe Ses- 
sion begins September 9, 1879. For full information 
send for Catalogue to Morgan Park, Cook Co., ILL. 


Agency for Schools & Teachers, 
30 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
Gupplics GOOD teachers with postions. Ap 


orm forstamp. Supplies Schools ai 
Competent I i os 





lication 
ies with 


Fa 
nstructors WITHOUT CHARG 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 


a PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


NEWBURGH, NEw YORK. 


Preparation of Boys for Yale a s 
ian are = the highest rank at a. and 
illiams. their sons aes or not later 


‘Fh 0 paration. 
ies on application. Cocrespo nd- 
pe 


’ 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, A. M. 
LEVENTH YEAR. 

MOUNT VERNON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES AND KINDERGARTEN, 1313 Green 
Street, Philadelphia, will open Fall Term, September 
15, 1879. MISS KENNARD, Principal. 


ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION & 


ORATORY, 1418 Chestnut 8t.,  Feiaeightn. 


Summer term 0; ru i rs e 
on application. Aw aK it Bread’ 


Hoars aceinal 3 Instraction 
B xr England Cg ny 
Hall, Bostor 


A “A. TEACHER of vane aos ona change 
of location for the protection of ay healt. 
Normal, Academic, or high-school work preferred— 
English’ branches, mathematics, and sciences. inclu 
ding experimental chemistry. Has had much ex 
ence in Sunday-school work. Best of references. 
ham, Mas soiicited: address, Box 53, Ashburn- 
am, Mass, 





than twelve years 0 ca 
time, expense, 


ence solicited. 

















HENRY LEE, Esq. (Congregationalist), one 
of the foremost Sunday-school men of England, 
writes : 

“T receive the SUNDAY-SCHOOL JOURNAL reg- 
ularly; no more welcome periodical comes in my 
dwelling. It is valued by the members of a fe family 
who engage in Sunday-schoo! work. oo not 


know a more valuable aid than it furnishes to Sunday- 
school teachers.’ 


Terms, 60 cents a year; or, in Clubs of Six or more, 
55 cents each. Address, PHILLIPS & HUNT, Pub- 
lishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


idiianiinaiiale or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adwer- 
tiser, by stating that you san the advertisement 
im The Sunday School Timea. 








July 5, 1879.] 
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GREAT REDUCTION IN 
Bagster’ s 
Bibles. 


The large edition of Bagster’s Bible, bound in 
best Levant Morocco, Flexible Cover, 
Kid Lined, Silk Sewed, for 


$8.00. 


All their other editions and styles at similar 





reductions, as well as a general assortment of 


their publications. Send for Price Lists. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 BLEECKER STREET, NEw YORK. 





Best Present to Teacher or Su- 
perintendent. 





WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


NEW EDITION. 
Now added a SUPPLEMENT of over 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 


These include such as have comeinto use dur- 
ing the past fifteen years—mary of which have 
never found a place in any English dictionary 


7 AND A NEW 
Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 NAMES. 


of Noteworthy Persons, ancient and modern, in- 
cluding many now living, giving the Name, Pro- 
nunciation, Nationality, Profession and Date ot 
each. 
S@- In meeting names in reading, how fre- 
—_ the thought is in mind, “ Who was he? 
yhere was he? What was he? and When was 
he?” This New Biographical cang ny ml | 
in Webster just answer these questions in brief. 
A NATIONAL STANDARD. 
EBSTER’S New Edition has Supplement of 
New Words and Biographical Dictionary. 
EB‘ new word in Supplement has been sc- 
lected and defined with great care. 
IOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY has 
710 Names of distinguished persons, 
aan in this edition, contains 
Gi1O New Words and Meanings. 
%., have heen sO000 Webster's Una- 
T bridged placed $2,090  etewe ofthe U.S. 
Bar: —contains 3000, nearly three 
times as many as any other Dictionary. 
Rsr sn by State Supt’s of Schools in 
35 States, and by §O College Pres’ts. 
Is it not 
THE NATIONAL STANDARD? 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Ms. 
ALSO 


WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PicToRIAL DICTIONARY. 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. 


- GET THE BEST. — 


THE “OXFORD” 





TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


IN SEVEN DIFFERENT SIZES. 

AT PRICES FROM $1.50 UPWARDS. 
Apply to your bookseller for lists, or write to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 

No. 42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


MISS PRISCILLA HUNTER. By Pan- 
SY. 16mo. Paper. Ill. 50 cents. 

This admirable to the en for Summer travel adds 
another volume entertaining and valuable 
“ Fdle Hour Series.” 
LLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE,SENDFOR ONE 
BOSTON: DLOTHROP & CO. PUBLISHERS 
STER’S“ sort MARCHE” for ew ym | @ Fancy 
Goods, 43 N. 8th Street, Phila. Goods sent by 




















Third Quarter. 





Every reader of The Sunday School Times should see a copy 
of The Scholars’ Quarterly for the third quarter of this year 
(July, August, September). It is now ready for delivery, and 
contains a handsome colored map of Paul’s missionary jour- 
neys; pictures of Corinth, Ephesus, Thessalonica, and Philippi, 
drawn and engraved especially for it; and eight pages of appro- 
priate and familiar hymns, among which are the choicest copy- 
righted hymns of P. P. Bliss and others. This number of The 
Scholars’ Quarterly also contains the full variety of helpful les- 


son matter which has heretofore made it so popular. 


The subscription price is 25 cents a year or $25 for a hun- 
dred copies a year. Sent by mail without cost of postage to sub- 
scribers. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at 
the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents 
each. To supply a class costs, for example: For five scholars, 
one year, $1.25: three months, 35 cents: for ten scholars, one 
year, $2.50; 


three months, 63 cents. Send seven cents for a 


specimen copy. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ Mothers and Fathers—, ead this. 











In order, if possible, to secure a subscriber to “Sunshine for Little Children” 
in every household in the land, we offer it together with the beautiful and 


 GHILD’S BIBLE 


WORTH IN ALL $15.25, FOR $6.25. 


The Child’s Bible, 


A magnificent book. loupe quarto. = ew. 300 fine’ engravings colored maps and 
illuminated titles, —— y designed by the best artists of day. Cloth, elegant, full 
Fe be gilt edges, gold side and gold stamp. Clear, large type, and printed on exquisitely 
in paper. 


Sunshine for Little Children, $3.25 


SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN is one of the most magnificently illustrated publica- 
tions in the United States. Size, 10}¢ by 14%, Pops monthly. The twelve numbers will 
make a handsome folio work of 288 360 beautiful pictures, 60 of them full- = 
cuts. 400 exquisite stories for the little ones. 


Our offer is worth . - 





$12.00 





On receipt of only $6.25 the above premium and “SUNSHINE” for a full year (worth in all 
$15.25) will be delivered to any address in the United States or Canada,—express or mail 
charges being prepaid by us. All orders must be sent to 


REV. J. HENRY SMYTHE, 610 Caestnut STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
_m ordering, please say that you saw this advertisement in The Sunday aed Times. 





JOSEPH. ZaeaGeX, Simson 
G | LLOTT S ‘ ¥4 AND 170,WITH HIS 
Steel Pens _* 


OTHERSTYLES SOLD 













o _ BYALLDEALERS 








“THE: SCHOLAR’S HAND. BOOK. 


Being the first to Introduce an entirely new method or explaining the lessons, since so generally adopted 
by others, THe ScHOLAR’s Hanv-Boox continues to add whatever improvements experience and a careful 
study of the wants of teachers and scholars suggest. 

Part TWELV#:, on the Lessons from July to December (bound in boards), now ready, contains—A Group- 
ing and Description of the Epistles and Revelation; Chronological Tables trom the Captevity to the End of 
Bible History ; Maps of Palestine and of St. Paul’s Journeys; Copious and Carefully Selected Bible Refer- 
ences, Sub-Topics, and Daily Readings; Descriptions of Persons and Pisces, with the Pronunciation of Names; 
Explanations of Difficult Points; Illustrations and Blackboard Exercises; Selections of Hymas for Each 
Lesson; Orders of Service, with Responsive Bible Readings; and a Full Index. It has, in addition, 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS, AN ANNUAL REVIEW, A SEPTENNIAL REVIEW, 
with a grouping of the Bible Books and themes studied during the seven years’ course of International Lessons 
ending with the current year. Thus the HAND-BooK, after furnishing its aid in the class, will be of permanent 
value for reference to all Sunday-School workers. 

Furnished to classes at the 100 rate. Only 80 cents for 10 copies; $2 for 25 copies, with one cent per copy 
additional for postage when sent by mail. Specimen copies, 10 cents. Address 

THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia : 





10 Bible House, New York; 73 Randolph Street, Chicago, 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadeiphia, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


NILE DAYS; 


Or, T@ypTian Bonps. A Novel. By E. 
KATHERINE BATES, 12mo. Extra cloth. 
$100. Paper cover. 50 cents, 


“ One of the best books of the season. The author 
keeps her own counsel admirably. She throws out 
hints, here and there, that the reader grasps eagerly, 
—though not always wisely, -but she does not tell the 


end of her story uatil the end is reached.” — Philadel- 
phia T.mes. 
~ 
ELSA. 
A Romance. By Rev. Alfred C. Hogbin. 12mo. Fine 
cloth. $1.50. 


“ A romance of unusual power, by Alfred C. Hogbin, 
whose clerical profession does not prevent his having 
very extensive worldiy knowledge. while it probably 
has enabled him to acquire more than ordinary know- 
edge of human character.’’— Philadelphia Evening 


Bulletin, 
VIRGIL’S ENEID. 


A Rhythmic Prose Translation of Virgil’s #neid. By 
Henry Hubbard Pierce, U. 8. A. Extra 
cloth. $2.00. 


A HAND-BOOK OF NURSING. 


For Family and General Use. Published under the 
auspices of the Connecticut Training School for 
Nurses, State Hospital. New Haven, Connecticut. 
School Edition. 16mo. Cloth $1.00. Complete Edition, 
12mo. Extracloth. $1.25. 

“One of the most valuable little books that have 
been lately published. There is scarcely a question 


that a new and inexperienced nurse would asx which 
isn t hereintelligibly answered.’ —Harper’s Weekly. 


Hymns and Carols for Church and 
Sunday-school. 


Edited by Alice Nevin. With Music. 
Cloth. 80cents. Boards. 50 cents. 


The Second Coming of the Lord: 


Irs CaUsE, SIGNS, AND EFFEcts. By the Rev, 
Chauncey Giles, author of “Man as a Spiritual 
Being,” “ Heavenly Blessedness,” etc. 12mo. Extra 
cloth, §1.25. 


History of Princeton and its Insti- 
tutions. 


The Town, from its First Settlement, through the 
Revolutionary War, to the present time; its 
Churches, Schools, College, Theological Seminary, 
Literature, Volumes, and Authors ; Notices of Prom- 
inent Families and Chief Citizens; the Cemetery, 
etc. Illustrated with steel and wood Engravings. 
By John Frelinghuysen Hageman. In two vols. 
8vo. Extracloth, $6.00. 


Searcy’s Lessons in Phonography. 


By Wm. E. H. Searcy, an Official Law Reporter. By 
the aid of these lessons, any one of moderate ability 
may acquire a knowledge of this useful art without 
ateacher. 12mo. Cloth. §2.00. 


Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor. 


A Story. By the author of “‘ The Hon. Miss Farrard,” 
etc. 8vo. Paper cover. 15 cents. 


“ One of the brightest. sauciest, and at the same time 
pathetic, little tales brought out this season.’’— Utica 
erald, 


12mo. 


Crown §8vo. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of the price by the Publishers 


FIFTY WRITERS. 


Fifty of the more prominent contributors*to THE 
SunDayY ScHOOL TIMES — the past three years 
are named below. This list shows something of the 
standing of The Sunday Schoo! Times among the 
religious papers of the land. and the readers of the 
paper may safely count it a fair indication of what is 
to be expected in the future. 


PROF. AUSTIN PHELPS, D-D. 
PROF. TAYLER LEWIS, D 
PROF. A. C. KENDRICK, PP. 
PROF. D. R. 





PROP WS PL ,UMER, D.D. 
PROF. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D. 
M. B. RIDDLE, DD. 
PROF. JOHN 8. HART, LL.D. 
ROP. CA YOUNG. PH. 
BISHOP A. ©. COXE 
BISHOP ha, ROH WKINTTZ, D.D, 


W. M. TAYLOR, D.I 
ow ARD c ROSBY, D.D 
JOHN HALL, D DD. 
C. 8. ROBIN 
WILLIAM ORMINTON, D.D. 
GEORGE DANA BOARDMA 


N,D 
THE REV eRw MAN HALL, Lip. 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 
RICHARD NEWTON, D.D. 


J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 
Prus. JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, D.D. 
Pres. PAUL A. CHADBOURNE, LL.D. 
Pees. BE. M. GALLAUDET, LL. 
RES. G. W. CO, LEE, LL.D, 
WILLIAM 0. PRIME, LL.D. 
LIAU B 


E 
EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
PAUL H. HAYNE. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
FRANCES RIDLEY ea a 
BENSON J. LOSSING, 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
PRESIDENT R. B. HA VES. 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. 
SIR CHARLES REE D. 
GEN. J. R. HAWLEY. 
GEN. 0.0. HOWARD. 
JOSEPH COOK, 


UG 
EDWARD KIMBALL, 


* ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the odver- 





tisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


‘TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








THe SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
Olub rates: 


at §2.15 a year, which includes postage. 
From i to ¥ Cozies, --c- 





30 copies and upwards. 


The yellow label on each snows up to what date 
@ subscriber has paid, If t pare By Ty SE by that 





Suey Cena © Corunee from the subscriber the paper 

be . wih continue to send tt The ike 
, however, be stopped at any time . 

10 desires, and the count due for the 


Vhe specia: 1a, w fastors anc 4u,ecnvendents hag 
been discontinued. The price to ell single subscribers 
is now $2.15, the lowest price at which it can be afforded. 

Bubscriptlons + = be rectived for any portion of a 
year at st he 


Additions may be pe made at any time to aclub, at the 
same rate at which the club, as-first formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub 
-— tions to expire at the same time with the club us 


nally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
per -4 for the time cf their subscriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the-direction of a payn oo 
changed should be careful to name not only the px. 
office to which they wish ft sent, but also the one iv 
which it has been sent. All addresses shouid inciude 
= ty | and staie, 

m writing to renew either asingic or ciub 
mubecription, in connection with which his name has « 
not before been known to the publishers, will picase 
give the name of the rson to whom the paper o: 
pape rs have heretofore been sent. 

becribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen coupled suat free from ‘bir 
flice to any adress. 





QUPERINTENDENTS PAPER. 50 cents per year. 


This paper is roof thelr superintendents with 
helps, in the tine of thet: p—. ~ b§—--y st teach- 
ers and scholars have Sot eccen. blished 


monthly ——y will be — on Feoept of tte in. only 
to The Times who are Pastors or Super- 

ain uding in the latter < canes assistant super- 
intendents, and heads of departments meeting in 
separate rooms), and who, when ordering it, state that 


are 
In sending your renewal to The Saperintendents’ 
Paper, please mention the date to which you have 
h tor The Sunday Schoo! Times, as given on the 
vSilow address label on The Times. 





THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF A separate leaf for 

every Sunday in the year. 

100 copies, one month $ .60 

100 one year 7.20 

Lees than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for leas than one month. 


THE pay amg ARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
sons for three months, with Map, Bible Dictionary, 











00 copies one year (four quarters)..... 
single copy, one year (four quarters).. 
ies, three months (one quarter)... oo 

Gnaee 10 copies, three months, each.............. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Bubscribers in Great Britain who wish to receive any 
of these publications, can make payment for the same 
&@ money order, payable at Ph ladelphia, to John D. 
‘attles, as follows : 
The Sunday Schoo! Times, one year, - - 9 ion. 
The Superintendents’ Paper, one year, - 8 shillings. 
The olars’ Quarterly, one yoar, Is. 6d. 
These rates include postage, which is gvigall at this 








ADVERTISIN G RATES. 


= uniform rate inary ad ents is 15 
cen AS line ‘Ge eer, to an RO). coe inser- 
ion,  Gaathoer for one w-?; more. It is believed that 
his uniform low rate, which makes THE | aang 
ScHooL Trims the - he. advertising medium, by 
Ar, among the religious weeklies, will Loser with the 
eral approval of advertisers. The rate for Read- 
fe Notices (bourgeois type, leaded) in the Business 
Department, wi!) be 50 cents 
insertion, and for Geena Notices 
per line for each insertion. 
Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertisements 
should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


THE BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS, 


For Affections of the Stomach, Rhewmatic Gout, 
Rheumatism, Nervous Disorders, Uric 
Acid Gravel, ete. 





r counted line for each 
(solid agate) 30 cents 


Testimony from Distinguished Sources. 


Rr. Rev. ALEXANDER GREGG, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
of Texas. Extract from letter dated Nov. 26. 1878:~ 


“From p-rsonal observation of their effects durin; 
a protracted visit to the Springs the past camuner, f 
am enabled to bear testimony to the remarkable vir- 
tues of the Buffalo Lithia Waters in Dyspepsia, Neu- 
ralgia, Rheumatic Gout, and aoumations: and in 
affections of this character, I regard them as unri- 
I wouid be rejoiced to Know that these in- 
valuable Wa er® were more and more widely known 
and appreciated.” 
Rev. THomas WuHARRY of the Synod of Virginia. 
Extract from letter dated Keysville, Va., Jan. 1, 1876: 


“The Buffalo Waters are certainly among the most 
remarkable in the world, They are exceedingly ex- 
hilarating in their effects, enliveaing the spirits, giviog 
appetite and tone to the 8) stem, and promoting diges- 
tion in a marve ous way. The casesare too numerous 
to mention of wretched dyspepties who have been 
verfectiy cured by this water in a few weeks.” 

The late Dr. Tos. P. ATKINSON, of Danville, Va., 
ex-President State Medical Society. Extract from 
letter of Aug, 15, 1874: 

“No more remarkable results were ever accom- 
ey by any therapeutic agent than by the Buffalo 

ithia Waters, Spring No. 2, in Rheumatic Gout and 
Rheumatism. I have been a visitor both to these 
Spriogs and to the celebrated Hot Water Resorts of the 
country. and the result of mv observations leaves me 
little doubt but that the Lithia Waters relieve a larger 
peree ntage of sufferers from these maladies, than the 

fot Waters. In Grave! of uric acid origin, the Lithia 
Waters are well-vigh specific, and the same m be 
safely said as to their efticacy in all irritable condi- 
tions of the Kidneys and Biadder. 


Springs are now open for visitors. The water, in 
cases of six gallons, can be had at the Springs at $5 per 
case. Springs pamphiet sent to any address, or it 
may be had of Jno. Wyeth & Bro., 1412 Walnut Street 
and French, Richards, & Co., N. W. cor. Tenth and 
Market Streets, Poiladelphia, Pa., who are also agents 
for the sale of the Waters. 

THOS. F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Springs, Va. 


res’ I ve . 
Hen Me ry ROOT BEER lite dink 
healthy and mrengthonlag. Ask your dr for it, 


Joun D. WATTLES, 


the paper for three months on trial, and encloses 
to your offer to new subscribers. 
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BING ses ceenwesudensovenercestnesoneneseye 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
The Three numbers of 


GOSPEL HYM NS, 


introduced by Messrs. Moody & Sankey at Reli 
tous Meetings, are pre-eminently popular. Mil- 
lions are already in use, and they can be profit- 
ably used by millions more. 

Gospel Hymns are issued in 3 vols., designated 
as No. 1, No. 2, No.3. Price for each : 

Music Edition, in Boards, $30 per 100; 35 
cents by mail. Words ods Paper Covers, $5 
per 100; 6 cents by mail. 

Sold by Booksellers everywhere. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
73 Randolph Street, | 76 mee N —F pert, 
CHICAGO. ‘W YORK. 


IF YOU WANT 


4 GOOD 


ABBATH-SCHOOL 
INGING BOOK 


Don’t fail to send for one from the following supe 
rior list : 
WELCOME eal By Lowry, DoaNnxE and BLIss, 

io . P. Briss. 

H.R PALMER. 

om we ‘By F.6. 4 

ah es a . By Gwo. F. Roor 
Gs 

By KINZIE and GABRIEL 

GOSPEL HYMNS, > a4 By Buss, SANKEY, Mc- 


“ “ a 3. } GRANAHAN and STEBBINS. 


*,* Gingte Copies bound in boards, gent » 4. woah upon 
receipt of 35 cents; $30 per hundred by ex 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West FourTa 8r., 805 Broapway) 
Cincinnati, O. — New York. 


(879 Sarer 1879 


ASA Sorc 
NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK, 


Wreath of Praise, 


Is now ready for delivery. Price, 35 cents each by 
mail; by express, $3.60 per doz., or §30 per hundred. 


25.000 TO GIVE AWAY 
or ONE OOPY for be eaat | 6 Superintendent w: 
will send us his ad name and location of bs 
School, yy FS, Six dre, with De IN STAMPS for mail- 
ing expenses. 
ASA HULL, 
240 Fourth Avenue, New York City, — 


ELECTRICITY AS AS A CURATIVE POWER. 








the , has no equal for cy 
and qoonenny. si for the 
and cure of nervous Sepnee ail- 
ments, such as Rh 
ocal weakness or It is flexible’ and 
easy to wear, is alwa. ready and is durabie. 
Disk, 5x8 ins., 50; Belt, $3.50; 
Chidren’s Disk, $i. Full | descrip cuiars sent ou 


lication, Blectric Disk and Belt Pi Come 
Pines, Boston. Special inducements to Keeate. 





D'seases, like rivers, spring from small causes. The 
roaring river may not be easily diverted from its 
ourse, nor tae neglected disease from its dest: uctive 
work. Taken in time, disease, which is merely an 
res pod = function, may be averted by the use “Of 

ature’s 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 





rye KA on erp eat ° tise. tee Pees only by 


It combines the medics rties of mal 
Be prope the bes} min- 


How to introduce 
The Sunday School Times to Friends. 


FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 


610 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 


ont Office. PTET OTTO OOO CIO I eee eee 


herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according 











Church Sets Complete. 
$35 to $500. 


Delivered free anywhere in the United States. 
50 Styles in Stock. 


Pews, Settees. Cushions, Chairs, Lecterns, Fonts, 
Altars, and Tables, of the most approved patterns. 
Photographs and price list mailed free if applied for. 


Paine’s Furniture Manufactory, 


48 CaNaL and 141 Ferenp Sts., Boston, Mass. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, WEST TROY, N. Y 
Fifty years ertablished. CauRCH BELLS and CHixxs; 
ACADEMY, Factory BELLS, etc. Improved PaTENT 
MOUNTINGs. Catalogues free. No agencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Circinnati, O. 

M [ENEELY & t KIMBERLY. 

LL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 

Manufacture a su vere quality of BELLS. Special 

attention given to CHURCH BELLS. @@” Catalogues 
sent free to parties needing bells. re 

THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 
FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS, 

Give the MOST POWERFU e 

CHEAPEST, and the BEST 


Churches. Stores, Show Windo 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, 


Senc size of roo: et circular and estimate. 
A liberal discount to Y to and the trade, 
I. P. FRINE, 561 Pearl Street, New York. 


An experience of 30 years 
in lighting churches en- 
ables me to tell to a cer- 
tainty how many lights 
® are required when size of 
room is given. Designs 
furnished on application, 
free. Weak churches liber- 
ally dealt with. 
A. J. WEIDENER, 











pots, wake. New 





36 Bo. Sneens Mt. St., Philad’a. | 








IC HE SrHiCONS 


HOME EXHIBITIO 


“a0 @ 7 MILLIGAN, 


SBC VERSUS SSF 


oo A BINDER, 


Subscribers wishing to. to keep their copies of 
The Times in good condition, and have them 
at hand for reference, should use a binder. 
We can send by mail, postage paid, a strong, 
plain binder for $l 00, or & handsome one, 
half leather, for $1. 50. These binders have 
been made expressly for The Times, and are 
of the best manufacture. The papers can be 

laced in the binder week by week, thus 

eeping the file complete. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
610 Cheatout Street. Philadelphia. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 





concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
adwrtiser, by stating that you saw the adver. 


WORTH RE REPEATING. 


THE CORN AND AND THE LILIES. 


[Emily A. Braddock, in Sunday Afternoon.] 


Said the Corn to the Lilies: 
‘Press not near my feet. 

You are only idlers, 
Neither Corn nor Wheat. 

Does one earn a living 
Just by being sweet ?”’ 


Naught answered the Lilies, 
Neither yea nor nay, 

Only they grew sweeter 
All the livelong day. 

And at last the Teacher 
Chanced to come that way 


While his tired disciples 
Rested at his feet, 

And the proud Corn rustled 
Bidding them to eat, 

“ Children,” said the Teacher, 
“The life is more than meat. 


“‘ Consider the Lilies, 

How beautiful they grow! 
Never king had such glory, 
Yet no toil they know.” 
Oh, happy were the Lilies 

That he loved them so! 





BATTLING FOR TEMPERANCE. 
[From John B, Gough’s Farewell Addressin London. 


I believe in moral suasion for the drunk- 
ard; I believe in appealing to the con- 
science of the moderate drinker, and asking 
him to be a hero. What is heroism but 
self-sacrifice? All heroes are workers for 
cthers ... Ask the world’s great men in 
what the’r greatness consists. One will 
tell you, “T make marble breathe; ” an- 
other, “I make canvas speak ;”’ another, 
“T sing a song that ages will repeat ; % 
another, “I conquer a world.” Are these 
men heroes? Perhaps. Are they great 
men? Perhaps: but listen! Across the 
hills of Galilee is heard the voice of Him 
who spake as never man spake. Rever- 
ently we ask, “ Prophet of Nazareth, what 
is thy greatness?” Hear the reply. “I 
come to seek and to save that which was 
lost.” “By what means?” ‘ By giving 
myself a sacrifice for them.” Competitors 
for heroism, fix your eye there, and take 
your rank according to the most magnifi- 
cent standard of heroism that ever the 
world knew. Ay, and there are heroes in 
common life. In one of our sleeping-cars 
in America there was an old bachelor who 
was annoyed by the continued crying of a 
child, and the ineffectual attempts of the 
father to quiet it. Pulling aside the cur- 
tain, and putting out his head, he said, 
“Where is the mother of the child? Why 
doesn’t she stop this nuisance?” The 
father said very quietly, ‘‘ The mother is in 
the baggage car in her coffin; I am travel- 
ing home with the baby. This is the 
second night I have been with the child, 
and the little creature is wearying for its 


mother. I am sorry if its plaintive cries 
disturb any one in this car.” “ Bless my 
suul!” said the old bachelor ; “ wait a min- 


ute.” The old man got up and dressed 
himself, and compelled the father to lie 
down and sleep while he took the babe 
himself. That old bachelor stilling the cry 
of the babe all night was a hero, and the 
men who, for the sake of others, gives up a 
lawful gratification in his own house or in 
the social circle, is as great a hero as 
though he stood upon the battle-field. It 
requires some self-denial to be a teetotaler. 
It costs some men more moral courage to 
invite honored guests to the table and keep 
the wine away than it would to march 
gee | up to the cannon’s mouth on the field 
ot ba 
The aker day I had an attack of neu- 
ralgia in the face ; it was as if fingers of fire 
were feeling for every nerve, and it was 8» 
agonizing at times that I just grasped the 
side of my face with clenched hands and 
cried out, <A gentleman said to me, 
“Would you e a table-spoonful of 
brandy if you knew it would relieve you of 
that pain?” I was not long in saying, 
“No.” You may call that extra fanaticism, 
but I would not take a spoonful of brandy 
to save my life. You may say that is 
suicide, I have another judge beside yuu, 
and I shall stand in His presence. I am 
ready to give an account on that question. 
If I were to take a glass of brandy to ease 
me of pain, it would injure my influence 
for good ; and a man who willingly does 
that which will injure his inflaence for 
good among his fellow-men, I hold, com- 
mitsasin. I am willing to work with all 
who labor in any way for the promotion of 
this cause of temperance, but I advocate 
law for the tempter, and for the tempted 








in the world. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


thesmnent in The Sunday Scheel Tynes, 








love and sympathy. I have been a prohi- 
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bitionist all my life, but I am none the 
less a moral suasionist. I rejoice that we 
are falling into our rightful position. At 
oue time many or most of our temperance 
advocates were unlearned and uneducated 
men; but now we have for our political 
Jeader in Great Britain the chairman of 
this meeting—snd associated with him a 
noble band of more than one hundred and 
fifty. Now we have Dr, Richardson, Sir 
Henry Thompson, and Sir Wiiliam Gull to 
fight our medical battles for us. We have 
a Church of Eogland Temperance S ciety 
and a Nonconformist Temperance Society, 
four bishops, and nob>dy kn ws how many 
canons, to do the theological part for us 

The great object is to destroy the fort, aud 
I do not care how it is done, whether by a 
musket-shot or by a bundred and s xty- 
four pounder. Let us strike hands and 
work together—not work for an order, for 
a society, for a body of men to put them 
in office in rotation, but for the great cause, 
willing t» sacrifice ourselves if necessary. 
I believe it is God’s will to abolish every 

thing that tends to immorality, vice, evil, 
and the violation of law. Then let us re- 
member the responsibility standing be 

tween God’s wil] and the work he willis to 
have done. Oh! it isa grand thing to co- 
operate with him and with the angels in 
preventing sin. 





HAPPINESS, 


| Emily Rowland, in the Excelsior Magazine. | 


Happiness does not always include free- 
dom from restraint. It is no rare thing to 
hear a child say, “ When I am older I 
shall be free, and then I can enjoy my- 
self;” but his young heart is too eager for 
what is not always a blessing. The quick- 
eyed visitor to the beech wood in spring 
will see rising in different places pairs of 
thick, fleshy-looking Jeaves. When these 
are pulled up it is easy to notice that they 
belong to a young plant. The ront is be- 
low, tne tender shoot is between them, and 
these leaves are the cotyledons, or nurs- 
ing leaves. They have come from the 
seed ; they have fed it; they now pr- 
tect the young plant until it can take 
care of itself. Then they will fall off, hav- 
ing done their work. Now, if the young 
plant could break them off earlier, and say 
‘IT can do without you,” it would soon fiad 
itself too weak to bear exposure, and the 
tree would not d velop. There is a right 
time for the plant to take care of itself, but 
it must not anticipate that time. Sp» there 
is a right time for young people to be self- 
reliant and independent, but it is be-t to 
rejoice in home restraints and school re- 
straints while they last, lest temptation 
should come before there is strength to 
resist, and danger before there is perception 
of ita nature. The ready compliance with 
a parent’s wishes is a valuable stepping- 
stone to future self control. 

Happiness does not always come with 
freedom from responsibility. A child’s glee 
arise partly from its senses of having noth- 
ing to care for; but who would bea child 
always? The pleasant time of trusting 
all to others is to be exchanged for the no 
less happy time of being trusted. Does 
not not the boy feel a thrill of pleasure 
when his master sends him first on a mes- 
sage of importance? Does not the girl 
look brignt when the mistress engages Ter 
to take entire charge of her little child, 
under her superintendence? Does not the 
trae-hearted daughter feel a sense of pride 
when her tired mother has left some home 
duty until her return from her daily em- 
ployment, and asks her with a confident 
jae todo it for her? No doubt there 
are weary days when a master may appear 
unreasonable, or a child specially tiresome, 
or even a mother seem to ask rather too 
much, but the wise acceptance of such dis- 
cipline brings a blessing with it. 

When difficulties seem great, and duties 
press, we are all a little inclined to think 
that a change of circumstances would 
make us happy. Yet the old Scotch song 
says truly,— 

“Tis the heart aye, is the part aye, 
That sets us right or wrang.” 

The art of making the best of things is 

better than the art of changing them. 





pe ee ee i. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Fire Insurance Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 18%, 


OaPITAL, Bay: 000.00, ASSETS, §1,835,228.04 
OHN DEVEREUX, PRESIDENT. 


WM. G, CROWELL, Secretary. 
_SOEY T. THOMAIM. Aas’ Geevetary. 


1825. 


| be you want a cheap lesson help for your school, 

and at the same time a good one, send for samples 
of The Weekly Lesson published at the office of 
me Schoo! Times. Price, 6 cents per hun- 
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BACK VIEW. 


Sunday School or Chapel Organ, Style No. 801. Three Sets of Reeds, two full Seta and & powerful Set of Sub-Bass Reeds. 


Built, tuned and voiced expressly to accompany singing. Ten (10) Stops, viz.: (1) Diapson; (2) Vox Celeste; (3) Violina; (4) Duicianas 

(5) Echo; (6) Hautboy; (7) Dulcet; (8) Principal; (9) Sub-Bass; (10) Principal Forte, Jeatty's Improved Knee-Swell. Weight when 

boxed, about 250 Ibs. Solid Walnut Case, finished back and front with Heavy French Walnut Panels. Plain, but very rich finish, of a suitable height for the performer torneo 

the «ingersin front. The handsomost low caso ever built, with full powers oF alarge Organ, having a large powerful Upright Bellows, Sub-Bass, ete. ECULAR RETAIL 

PRICE ABE dan eM ucat aT same BOUT $346 00. yay PRICE ONLY! 197.9 ( 16) Stops. Beatty's Excelsior Grand Organ Knee Swell, wiih Beatty's Im 
proved Knee Swell, Names of stops as follows ; i 


is the ne plus ultra of a Reed n 


AN. Celebrated sunday School or Chapel 
in a magnificent style. 
Highly Polished French Wainut Face. 


k Walnut Case, 


Heavy raised Panels 
Three (3) Sets of Reeds. 


Thirteen (18) Stops. (1) 


The most perfect R 


: Grand Organ, a New Stup for the Reed 

Dulciana; (8) Violina; (9) Vox Humana; (10) Principal; (11) Hautboy; (12) Diapson; (13) Duleet. ’ 

and off the music of this superb instrument, without the use of the stops; and Beatty's Regular Knee Swell, giving the performer the use of modulating the 
Organ ever = ee Back and Front. Send me an order, se I may prove what I 

en? nts ut Ss rect t . 

my Erice seiner been Re Sobommonnee a rect $9,the, ep! lg, only $99.76... rches, and are here offered at the lowest posible prices at which they can be sold, 


Elaborately finished. 


(1) Sub-Bass; (2) Octave Coupler; (3) Molina; (4) Echo; (5) Violina; (6) Dulciana; (7) Diapason; (8) H 
Yb Flute; (12) Clarionet; (13) Diaforte; (4) Vox Humana;(15) Dulcet; (16) @rand Organ. 


Finest Ne Action used in this instrument ever before made in this or any other country 
his instrument (which is one of the most powerful manufactured) when the entire ferce is on, is, whe 


n manipulated, the most complete and sweetest-toned Organ ever heard. 


Instrume: “a I have no instrument that I take more pleasure in recommending, and there is none manufactured that gives such universal satisfaction for 
the Church or Sabbath Y Once: AR RETAIL PRICE ASKED BY FH MONOPOLISTS, about $390.00. MY PRICE, ONLY $107.50. 
E. 


say to be true. 


autboy; (9) Principal; (10) Vex Celeste; 


It 


SS suitable for the parlor or drawing-room. May be placed in centre of parlor. Back finished 
New Style 808, Highly finished back and front, &ec. 


A New and Magnificent Instrument. Now Ready. 


Dimensions—Height about 48 inches; Depth, 24 inches; Width, 50 inches. 
rgan; (2) Principal Forte; (3) Flute; (4) Vox Celeste; (5) Clarionet ; (6) Echo; (7) 
Beatty’s latest and improved Grand 0 


n Knee Swell. A Knee Swell which throws on 
sounds as they may uire. 


Monopolists Retail Price, about $880.00. 


ld 
hence it is no use to ask further reductions for Churches or any other purpose, as their claim to be furnished at about cost price to build has already been considered, and their can be 


no deviation from these prices. 
societies, Ord 5 
Latest LLlustrated Newspaper with nuich information free, 








Many who prefer this style of case for the parlor can order at these 
er an instrument and state the style you desire, I 


Address, 





TWENTY CENTS WILL SECURE for THREE MONTHS, on TRIAL, THE 


™scoo. | EACHER 


NATIONA 


Regular yearly subscription, $1.50; Clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 








1879, SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS, 1879, 


GOSPEL ECHOES. {Ry R.G. STAPLES, A new and choice collection of sparkling, bright, cheer- 
satisfaction 


Gives perfect 


PEARLY GATES. 


Every Sunday-school can aff 


Gate, etc. Price, 35 cts.; $3.60 per doz. ; $30 per 100, 


You will make no mistake tn adapting etter of thane books. Sa A copy Of either sent by mati on recetpi of 
L BOOK CONCERN. Cincinnati, Onto, or Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


price, or one of each for 75 cents. 


and songs for the Sunday-school, Prayer and Praise Meetings. 
wherever used. Price, 30 cts. ; $3 per doz. ; = 


per 100. 


By J. H.ROSECRANS. A very choice collection ofS. 8. Music, mostly new, and 
ee Pras a schoo. 
it. 2% cts. ; $2.50 per doz. ; 


MORNING STAR. {2% ZXONLPS. SHAW. ,Tre last and 


per 100. 
best work by the late Knowles Shaw, 
author of Sparkling Jewels, Shining Pearls, Golden 


Prayer Meeting and Home Circle. 








vaiona. QUARTERLY ovseree 


Contains two pages devoted to each Lesson, a Map showing Paul’s Travels, a Mod | 


Program, an Opening Responsive 


Exercise, a Review Exercise, a Temperance 


Lesson, and six pages of Music. The Questions are Clear, Stimulating, Thorough. 


100 Copies for three months cost only - - = $3.00 
50 Copies for three months cost only - - - 1,50 
25 Copies for three months cost only - - - 075 

Specimen Copy 3 Cents; Single Copy, per year, = «12 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE WILSON PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 


WITH THIRTY CHANGES OF POSITIONS 








Parlor. Library InvalidChair 
Child's Crib, Bed or Loung: 
combining beauty lightness 
A strength. sinplicity.and com 
fort. Everything to ar 
exact science. (rders by 
mail promptly attences 
10 Goods shipped toan) 


address, C. O. D. Sen: 
— siainp for Illustrated 
i lar, and mention 
READING POSITION circular, an t 


this paper 
Wilson Adjus. Chair Mfg. Co., 
til Broadway, N. ¥ 


Address 








Itis an exact fac-simile of a real Blackbvard, 
and illustrates the International S. S. lessons. Size 
32x48 in., large enough to be seen over the largest 
8S. S.room. An explanatory Key with each num- 
ber. Issued every week, Price, Three Dollars a 
year, postpaid ; One Dollar per Quarter. B® Sam- 
ple copies 10 cents. “@a Address 

W. F. SCHNEIDER, Cleveland, O. 
ine Review Chart and Responsive Review Exercises 
found in The Scholars’ Quarterly are also pub- 
lished in leafiet form st 75 cents per copies, 





INDEXICAL SILVER SOAP. 

For Cleaning and Polishing Silver and Plated Ware, 
Window Glass, Mirrors, Marble, Paint, &c. This is 
the most convenient and effective preparation for 
these purposes ever offered to the r lic. It may be 
used even by inexperienced help with entire safety, as 
it contains nothing that can possibly injure the finest 
plate or jewelry. Many ofour largest Manufacturers 
and [Importers ofSilver and Plated Ware have used 
this Niet and have given it their eaueeet approval. 

CAUTION.—The original and only genuine Silver 
Soap is known world wide as the Indexica) Silver 
Soap, and is the only proper thing to use for cleaning 
Sliver, Electro-plated Goods, Marble, Jewelry, Statu- 
ary,@c Madeonly by RoRINSON Bros. & Co,, Boston 


Barlow’s Indigo, Blue. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully 
tested and endors d by thousands of housekeepers 
Your grocer ou fht to have it on sale. Ask him for it 

D 8s. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
No. 233 North Second St , Philadelphia. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you suse the advertisoment in The 
Sunday School Times. 


prices and secure all the advantages of the reductions for Churches and other 
will ship it and you may pay only after testing it at your own home. 


ANIEL F. 


New Pianos, $125, $185, 6145, and upward. 





BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


Horsford’s 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


(LIQUID.) 


For Dyspepsia, Mental and Physi 
cal Exhaustion, Nervousness, 
Diminished Vitality, etc. 


Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Hors- 
ford, late Professor in Harvard University. 

acl, 

id, 


There seems to be no difference of opinion in 
medical authority, of the value of phosphoric 
and no preparation has ever been offered to the public 
which seems to so happily meet the general want as 

It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the taste. 

No danger can attend its use. ; 

Its action will harmonize with such stimu- 
lants as are necessary to take. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and 
sugar only. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further par- 
ticulars mailed free on application to manufacturers. 


Manufactured by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL 
WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


CAMILL HOUSE, 


Third Ave. & 

Third Ave. ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
The above new and commodious house wili be opened for 
the reception of quests by 
Mes. M. D. CAHILL, on June 10, 1879. 

The situation is one of the most desirablein Asbury Park, 
being bul Two Minutes’ Walk from the Beach 
and popular Bathing Grounds. 

The House is surrounded by wide Piazzas and Balconies 
and hus been elegantly Jurnished throughout each 
bed-room having Spring Beds, Gas, etc. 

A Coach wili meet the arrival of every Train, and convey 
the Guests to the House FREE OF CHARGE. 
Rooms may be engaged and further information obtained 
of Mrs. M. D. CAHILL, 1314 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
Where her large double house, contai.ing over 3 rooma, 








is open ali the nel round for Permanent and 
ansient Guests. 


‘TEFFERSON HILL HOUSE, . 


e JEFFERSON, N. H 

This char wing favori.e resort opened June 1, 1879. All 
wanting rooms at the WHITE MOUNTAINS wiil do 
well to address E. E. BEDELL & CO., Proprietors. 


BEFORE wiYtN@ OR RENTING A 


CABINET ORGAN 


Be sure to send for our LATEST OaTaLoeus and 
set'@a" Ga oa fou la bap HDs and pasts 
h . , . > i. , and upwa a 
and much information. Seni free, MASON + HAM. 
1.1 ORGAN O0O,, Boston, New York, or Chicago, 
f you want a cheap lesson help for your school 
at the same time a good one, for samples o; 
The Weekly Lesson Leaf pu at the office 
The Sunday Schoo! Price, @ cents per bon- 
dred a month, 
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THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
HAS ADOPTED A 
NEW FORM OF 
SIMPLIFIED IN- 
CONTESTABLE 
POLICY. FOR 
INFORMATION 
APPLY tt Fre 
SOCIETY’S 
AGENTS. 


PRESTON, KEAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 


100 Wasnineton Street, Carcaco 


Buy, sell, and exchange U. 8. Bonds. 
Deal in County, City, School, and State Bonds 
Foreign Exchange. Letters of Credit. 








AGENTS WANTED. 

Ww AGENTS WANTED for the 
BY PROF. HERBERT W. MORRIS, A. M., D. oh 
The Grand History of the WoRLD BEFORE ADAM. 

[ts dateless origin, thrilling and In 

nid real & fit abode for man. The beauties, wonders 

and realities Of PLAN asshown by Scrance. So plain, 
clear and easily und that all read it with 
delight. Strongest commendations. Send for circular 
and extra terms. Address, 

J. O. McOURDY @ 00.. Philadelphia. 


ICTURES 
ALESTINE. 








Over 100 Gpense PI engraved in German 
Palestine Christi ~ yp by: of 


td yh bly pri ted re ridge. 
ance, and super! prin n Camb: to ilius- 
eae e ew Work bp on American Bobolas ar. 

“ For the first time we have a truthful, artistic illus- 
tration of our Lord's life.” — 

“ There have Seen no such Llu 
till now.”—New York 


other artists.—C Aristian 


Intelligent perroms of large church acquaintance 
wanted ty take orders, Three sutergsttag men have 
Add 


secured 2900 subscriptions for it. ress 


FORDS, ROWARD., & HULBERT, New Yorx. 


Vs \ ef we 
“BLACKBOARD “CRAYON, 
PUBLISHED ONLY FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOLSUPERINTENDENTS 
PRICE SO* PER YEAR,POSTAGE PAID. 


ap\ SAMPLE COPY FREE! 


ty PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH Co. 
PROVIDENCE,R.! 





SENT FREE TO 
BCHRISTIAN WORKERS 


‘ons ef the Bible 
“In the highest test of all, Bida has outdone al! 


TU 





Address, 


eet 
ce. 
In order to increase the demand for their goods, Messrs. Wemple and Kronheim, pub- 
lishers of Day and Sunday-school Reward Cards, will, on application, deliver, free of 
all charges, to any Sunday-school superintendent or teacher, a very beautiful Floral 


Panel with appropriate motto, which may be presented to the best scholar, or be used for 
the decoration of the school-room, as may seem most suitable, Address 


WEMPLE & KRONHEIM, 


BLACKBOARDS. 


Any Sunday-school superintendent wishing a Revolv- 
ing Blackboard, will find the style represented by this 
picture far more satisfactory for his use than the old-fash- 
ioned revolving boards, A medium sized board,—3x4} feet 
—giving on both sides a surface of 27 square feet, costs $14. 
os A very large board 4x6 feet, giving on both sides a surface 

geen of 48 square feet, costs $17. Sent by express or freight, as 
directed, at the expense of the purchaser. 
boxing and shipping. 

The following is taken from The National Sunday 
School Teacher, for April: 
School Times does furnish excellent blackboards, just as he 
advertises. We have one in our own school, and so speak 
from personal knowledge. It is tastily gotten up, swings 
easily on a pivot, fastens itself by a spring, and has an 
excellent surface. We should advise superintendents want- 
ing a blackboard to order one of these in preference to the 
clumsy, ill-made, and inconvenient specimens which so often disfigure a Sunday-school room,” 


No charge for 


“The publisher of the Sunday 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
_810 Chostnet Strect. Philadelphia, Pe. 


79 White Street, New York, 








GRAND D DEPOT, 
"GOODS 


AND 


key DRY 


an Only the exact goods 
even then, if not as ex- 
exchanged,or the 
Samples or prices, 
ordering, mailed 

ceipt of postal card 

desired, and no 








Ss * 
TATE THE PAPER YOU SK 


nia, you can, with the utmost 
satisfaction, purchase the newest 
© goods for the lowest city prices at the 


PHILADELPHIA, .o) 


JOHN 
WANAMAKER. 


ordered are sent, and 
pected, are willingly > 
money refunded. 

with directions for 
postpaid upon re- 
specifying what is 


chase if prices are not satisfactory. 


Address MAIL DEPARTMENT 
G For Samples and Sup 
rANn PEPoT, PHILADEL uf 


E AND 1% 


p> 
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Pages of the choicest 
Music for Sunday 
Schools, Prayer 
and Praise Meet- 
ings, and a fine 
selection of 









MEN, 
PERINTEN- 








SHUTE, 
day-schoo! nna Co., 52 Bromfield Street. Boston. 


[DGES iyfANTS 
FO rN INVA 


Do not f your children grow up weak and puny, 


when Ridge’s Food can be had at such a small cost. 
WOOLRICH & ©O., on every label. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
Prices to suit the times—over 1000 kinds 


SCHOOLS. 


Scripture Text Cards—Sentiment Cards—Bible Ver: 





















Workers will 
this to be decided] 
the best MUSIG 
BOOK ever published. 
Contains 176 pages of the 
choicest music,including an 
elementary department on 
“Theorr ef Music” by J. H: 
Kurzenknali besides contribu- 
tions from over 60 of the best Hymn’ 
and Music writersintheland. gsin- 
gle copy 35c.—$3.60 per dozen—30. k 
100. CRIDER &@4 BROTHER, 
Publishers, YORK, PA. 





and desig us —comprising Motto Cards— Reward Sa if THE CROWNING TRIUMPH, iT 
‘Desire Carde—and Cards. 


Cards—Goo? 
TEACHERS’ 
SENT 


Desire Cards Hymnal 
price list KDUCATI 
FREE to anv addreas. » me 


Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 


I ADIES sending 2c. to J. D. CARLISUE, Pittsburg 
4 will get by mall eight assorted Collarets, new and 
beautiful for the neck, or for 40c, the above and a white 
Bo. will get a pair of 
drawers, or a summer undershirt, or 2 linen collars, 
or a pair of linen cuffs, or 12 white ‘ties, C3. 2 pair fancy 
m handker- 


lace tie. Gentlemen sending 


half hose or 8 palm fans or 2 hemmed | 
chiefs, or 1 white silk ha .dkerchief. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 


tisement in The Sunday School Tisnes. 


NAL CARDS 
BUFFORD’S 
SONS, Publishers of Novelties in Fine Arts, 141 to 147 


COLLECTION OF 18 HYMNS WITH MUSIC. 


“The compilers have endeavored to exclude 
trashy words and unseemly music, and their efforts 
in this behalf deserve commendation.” — Presbyterian 
Banner, Pittsborgh, Pa. 

“Our friends have found a ‘owning, title, and 
we judge that they have made a ‘crowning’ 
excellence. Many of the piec: 8 possess ‘dec? ded merit, 
and some of the:n are very gems. We predict for = 
woe a large circulation.”—Bible Banner, Philadel 
phia 

Price, in boards, $3.60 per Gunma edition with words, 
only $10 per hundred. F. NORTH & CO,, 1308 
Chestout Street, ‘Philadelphia, Pa., pub: ishers. 


MUSIC! WARREN'S. MUSIC! 
Music Books, Stereotyped or Electrotyped, 
48 CENTRE STREET, NEW YORE CITY. 48 
GET 4 BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 














GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE ~ 


AND WATKINS GLEN. 
me .. from June Ist to November Ist. Prices greatlv 
educed Seaet rates made for parties. Send for 
Urewiar, A. J. MICH ENER, Manager, Watkins, N.Y. 


A/HITING HOUSE, 
GENEVA LAKE, WIS. 


Repainted inside and _ out. 
Best of servants. Brass band. 


Music every —;. WATSON, Proprietor. 


THE BATKUS WATER MOTOR 


Reopened. 
Renovated. 

























to $200, 
always re: 
by Rotary 
Lever 
is steady. 
they 


will cheerfully a estima 


attachmeats, an 
for sending man to ae the attachments, guarantee- 


ing satisfaction. Are also adapted for running sewing 


machives, coffee and spice mills, meat choppers, scroll- 
saws, printing presses, etc.,etc. Prices from $15 to $250. 
Send for circuiar and estimate b'ank to 

BAC SKUS WATER MOTOR CO., Newark, N, J. 


A GREAT OFFER | S&S" BPes 
> npaverdn, net used a year,good as new 
psa dn nted,. W PIANOS and ORGANS 


~eYmrR sae ninane LOW prices/or cash. 


Proctor J C 


‘ORACE WATERS, 


As applied for 

Biowivx Church 

Organs from Hy- 

drant pressure, is 
A good invest 
ment! Thecharge 
tor water is from 
$15 to $25 per year, 
thus saving ex- 
pense of biower, 
that costs from $50 
thi i tT. 
S saving, it is 
~ LA 

as weattach them 
(not 
motion, 
the pressure ot air 
Alter 
they are put in, 
r quire no 
attertion and will 
last twenty-five years or longer without revairs. We 
fer mo or and organ 
f desired, will include in estimate 


CHURCH ORGANS. 


OOK & HASTING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Builders of the Grand Organ for the Cincinnati Music 
Hall; the powerful Centennial Organ; 
Organ in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; a 
ot nearly 1,000 others for every part o 
the country. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1823. 


We a attention to our new styles of PARLOB- 


ORGANS (0 ), at prices v: ng from $300 to 
$1,000 and ua a 
MUS ‘© COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 


are Invited to apply to us direct for all information 
ected with our art. 


conn 
DESCRIPTI SEOUL ARS and specifications 
furnished on application. 


Whe ——— 


STEY 2 


+ 


ge .QRGAN 


We “aHE. * 


a / % BEST! 
sears Sumo 1 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


BRATTLEBORO’, VT. 
#@ SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE.“@a 






eau 


The manufacture of these widely known instru- 
ments was begun in 1846, and American enterprise 
and skill have steadily developed this business until 
now it is the largest Reed Organ manufactory in the 
world. The unsolicited testimony of the most careful 
judges places the ESTEY ORGAN at the head of all 
others of its class. Send for the new illustrated cata- 
logue. 





SUNIL MANTELS J 


Of the —— and most beautiful designs, and all other 


Slate and Soapstone Work = hand or made to order. 
Pectory and Sulewnone, & 1210 Ripek AVENUE. 
HS. MILLER. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Also General Saat for the celebra' 
t, cooking and h Pi 
fend for cireniar. 









AN D OUTF 1 BOYS, Pred Baye lag 
plete in exchange tor doing us 
\ } shght service, easily accomp- 
G ] E | Tiched t If so, send your address 
with stamp enclosed, for full 
particulars of our Great 
Christmas Offer. 
ig A WAY Acme M’f’g Co., 
ie 31 Park Row, N. ¥. 
Great Reduction in Price. 
CAXTON PRESS. 
Self- toktas: onl 3. 
COLUMBIAN PR ES, Self- 
Inking, from $25 to $56; will dothe 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$3.50. Stamp for catalogue. 


CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
5 7 | Savor’, I Pose. Mass. 


A practical road 
machine. An ordi- 
nary rider can dis- 
tance the best horse 
in a day’s run, On 
exhibition at 813 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 
Send 3 cent stamp for 
price-list, and 24 
=—catalogue, with fu 
information. 


THE POPE MF’G CO., 


94 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
THE WILLCOX & GIBBS NEW 


“AUTOMATIC” 


Sicent Sewing Macuine, 


NO REGULATING OF TENSIONS 
NO PREPARATORY E X PERIMENTS. 
NO ADJUSTING OF NEEDLES. 
NO PREPARING OF SHUTTLES. 
NO WINDING OF BOBBINS. 
NO COAXING OR TESTING. 


But INSTANT and IMMEDIATE REpolness 
FOR ALL KINDS of WORK 


Come and see it, expecting much, and _you will yet be 
astonished at its marvelous workings. It is farsu or 
to any possible representation of it. D. 8. EWING, 
yy pateenie and Retail Dealer, 1127 Chestnut St., Phils’ 
delph 


) es you want a “p cheap | lesson_ help for your “school, 
d at the same time a good one, send for samples 

of The Weekly Lesson Leaf published at the office of 
School Tim Price, hun- 








17292 Tv. P.O.Box,3530. 


Dec 27 '78 
Box 2793 


The io Santee es. @ cents .per 
red a month. 








